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RODE off at a gallop, and striking the road to Abridge 
ai near Theydon Green soon reached the centre of our 
position. The battle had again recommenced with great fury. 
All along the line the roar of artillery was incessant: dense 
clouds of smoke rolled slowly before the wind, white smoke of 
powder and the darker clouds that arose from flaming village and 
farm-house, as one by one those little homes of rest in peace, 
and vantage-point in war, were fired by the red torch of battle. 
Here in this wild chaos of conflict lay the scene over which a 


dozen hours earlier I had looked upon the upcoming moon 
touching with the wondrous beauty of her harvest lustre the 


scented glades and silent fields that lay between the sleeping 
armies. Death and ruin were everywhere around—the earth 
shook, the sun was darkened, the air reeked with sulphur smoke 
and trembled with the concussion of conflict ; for destiny had 
here decreed that the worth of two nations should be weighed in 
the scales of war, and earth and heaven seemed to quiver in the 
vibration of the gigantic balance. Upon some rising ground on 
the south side of Abridge I found the Commander-in-chief 


watching the progress of the fight along the valley of Roding. 
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The enemy had thrown forward dense clouds of skirmishers 
along the Chipping Ongar road, and was now making simulta- 
neous assaults upon our line from its centre at Abridge to the 
right at Havering. He had carried the village of Stapleford, 
after concentrating upon it an overpowering artillery fire. The 
capture of this position had enabled him to unite his centre and 
left, and to bring his artillery to bear upon the divisions which 
held the ground on both sides of Lambourn village. It was to 
strengthen this portion of the line that the reinforcement of 
5,000 men had been so urgently demanded from the left. 

I delivered my message to the Commander-in-chief, and 
explained to him the state of affairs on our left. “Weare safe 
enough on that side,” he said, “it is here and further to our right 
that we have now to look for the real strength of the attack. 
This morning’s work was only a preparation for the fight now in 
progress. If I had 30,000 more men between this and my right 
I would want them all before evening.” Looking from our 
stand-point across the ground in front of the right wing, we 
could see, far off, masses of the enemy moving towards the right 
of our position, and the momentarily increasing vigour of the 
cannonade in that direction showed that the General had cor- 
rectly judged the poin: upon which the brunt of the attack 
would fall during the remainder of the day. While his artillery 
and infantry pushed forward from Navestock, large masses of 
cavalry appeared between Brentwood and Noak Hill, extending 
beyond our right flank as far as Southweald. 

Our cavalry division at Hainault was, however, deemed avail- 
able to meet any attempt on that side, and orders were sent to 
the General to take ali necessary precautions for the protection 
of his right. 

It was now threeo’clock. A casual observer would have seen 
in this general aspect of the battle-field little to make him think 
the position of affairs on our side was not satisfactory, but an eye 
accustomed to gauge the reserve of strength remaining in men 
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could already read symptoms of physical exhaustion that 
augured ill for the issue of a contest which had yet three or four 
hours to endure ere merciful night would throw his shadow 
between the combatants. After all, it is the same with victory in 
battle as with victory in any trial of strength and skill; the 
longest wind will win in the end. Courage may be on a par at 
sunrise, equal, too, at mid-day, but, as the long hours drag on 
towards sunset, that side which can show the best stamina is 
bound to be the victor. Ah, we had forgotten that! we had 
imagined that if the heart was there, the muscle must needs be 
there also. We had in fact never troubled our heads much 
about it, and neither our regular soldiers nor our auxiliaries had 
ever been trained to those long and arduous exercises, by which 
alone physical strength and endurance can be developed to the 
highest excellence. Of the troops that were here to-day 
fighting for the life of England, seven in every ten were town- 
bred men. 

The muscle that is made in the confinement of the workshop, or 
the gas-lighted gallery, where the steam-shuttle is rocking and the 
loom is spinning, is of a very different fibre to the sinewy strength 
that has its source in the open-air toil of the husbandman. For 
twenty years we had been content to hear the fifes and drums of 
the volunteer corps go blowing and beating up one street and 
down another in the long twilights of summer, and had nursed 
ourselves in the pleasant belief that we were training our reserves 
for service ; for twice twenty years our soldiers had moved from 
one garrison town to another, to undergo the same dreary round 
of “ Wheat Sheaves,” “ Red Lions,” “ White Harts,” “ King’s 
Arms,” “Black Dragons,” and innumerable other curiously named 
establishments, which, whether they derived their titles from 
ancient forest legendary lore, or modern dynasty, had changed 
but little in character from that famous inn in Eastcheap, where 
Corporals Nym, Pistol, and Valiant Bardolph had graduated in 
the art of war. 
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Already there were unmistakable symptoms that the regi- 
ments and brigades were nearing the limit of their staying 
capacity. A battle knows no“time;” no ten minutes for 
refreshment, no belt beneath which it is unfair to strike. 
Courage counts for much, but courage out of breath, and en- 
cumbered with fat, is but a helpless warrior. 

The third and fourth corps of the German army, which were 
those now opposed to our centre and right, advanced to the 
attack of our line with a rapidity and skill in taking cover, which 
exceeded any tactical excellence I had ever witnessed. Favoured 
by many enclosures and undulating surface, these corps soon 
forced us to relinquish possession of the ground on the left side 
of Bourne Brook, and to throw back our right in line with the 
west bank of the stream. The manner in which the enemy 
pushed his advance through this part of the field filled us with 
astonishment. The banks and fences, which so many among 
us had always regarded as our surest hope of successfully 
resisting the attack of an invader were made a means by which 
he approached us in security, turned our flanks with impunity, 
and massed his swarms of skirmishers when the moment came 
to make the final rush upon any point. 

For years men had been accustomed to say that these banks, 
lined by riflemen, would check any invading force, and, no doubt, 
had our soldiers been used to manceuvre among kindred ob- 
stacles they might have developed an aptitude for their defence, 
and a readiness of movement through broken ground that must 
have made them most formidable opponents ,in such fighting ; 
but, alas! it was the one kind of exercise they had had the 


least practice in. 

The exclusiveness of private possession, the jealousy of pro- 
prietary rights, had denied to the Queen’s troops the freedom of 
us ng the Queen's realm as a practice-ground, in which to learn 
the lessons necessary to that realm’s defence ; and when the 
supreme moment came, our soldiers were as ignorant of the 
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tactical knowledge requisite to fight the public enemy on what 
were termed private grounds, as though England had been a 
vast open Common from the Tweed to the Tamar. 

Not so that enemy. Long months after the war it transpired 
that for more than a year preceding the breaking out of hostili- 
ties the German troops had been specially trained to work over 
a country on which fences and embankments, similar in every 
way to those of an English shire, had been constructed, and a 
form of attack had been devised solely adapted to the end in 
view. The incessant practice of this form of attack was now 
bearing fruit in the perfect manner in which the soldiers of the 
third and fourth corps advanced to meet us, while not less strik- 
ing upon our side was the strangeness to the work displayed by 
our men whenever they had to move as organised bodies across 
enclosed ground. 

Soldiers are quick to catch the fact of their inferiority in fight. 
You may overmatch them in numbers, provided they feel their 
weapons are as good as those of their opponents, and their skill 
in using those weapons is not less, but let them once think that 
they are no match in strength and dexterity to those with 
whom they are fighting, and your battle is half way towards 
being lost. 

All through the mid hours of this day the unspoken idea was 
gaining ground among our men, that neither in moving nor in 
shooting were they equal to their enemies ; and now, as the day 
drew on towards evening, and the severe strain of physical 
exhaustion was added to this growing belief in the greater 
prowess of their opponents, it was plainly apparent that that 
time was rapidly being neared, under ominous circumstances, 
which the great master of war has defined as the moment when 
the eagle of victory hangs suspended over the combatants, wait- 
ing to alight upon the standards which are held aloft in the 
steadiest hands. 

It was about five o’clock that word came from a brigade of 
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cavalry posted near the Romford old Common that a strong force 
of the enemy was advancing from the direction of Brentwood. 
The reserve division was at once moved up to form front against 
this new turning movement. Three regiments of cavalry were 
also sent from the centre reserve at Chigwell, and a further rein- 
forcement of four field batteries was added to the flank division. 
These troops took up a position along the east slope of 
Hainault Forest. The cavalry on the right, the infantry in 
Hampden Wood and the Hamlet of Colliers’ Row, the artillery 
on the ridges near Forest Gate. 

Scarcely had these positions been occupied by our troops ere 
the usual preliminaries to attack were made by the enemy. 
From the high ground on the east of Bourne stream his 
artillery opened with shell and shrapnel. So numerous were 
his guns at this point, so vigorous the fire which they poured 
forth, that it was evidently the prelude to a grand attack upon 
our right flank. Presently came the moment for the infantry. 
Through Heril Wood and the enclosure of Hare Wood, across 
the Havering road, and down to the Bourne meadows, rushed 
the swarming riflemen, to add the ceaseless roll of their fusilade 
to the deep thunder of the guns behind and above them. Nor 
were we deficient in the opposing storm of shell and rifle 
bullet with which we greeted the enemy’s assault. Not at any 
time during that long day of tumult had I listened to such a 
roar of battle as now rose from the little valley of Bourne 
Brook. The earth seemed to have become a vast volcano; 
the scream of shot and shell rang within the deep thunder of 
continuous cannon, and the roar of musketry fire went on in 
one deafening and incessant crackle. Amid this wild chaos 
of battle the enemy’s plan of attack began to shape itself into 
more definite form. 

His infantry reserves moving from the Brentwood road, pro- 
longed his line opposite our right flank, while he still pressed 
our right centre along the whole length of front from Abridge 
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to Havering. At all costs we must endeavour to strike a blow 
on our right which would paralyse this turning movement ere 
it had still further developed itself. 

For the purpose of delivering an assault which would sever 
the extreme left attacking column of the enemy from his con- 
nexion with the third and fourth corps, the Commander-in-chief 
now ordered the division of infantry of the Guard to carry 
Hungerdown Hill, and drive the enemy from the plateau north 
of Havering Palace. 

This division, nearly 7,000 strong, had been kept in 
reserve during the day; and as it now moved forward in 
double column, the firm tread and martial bearing of the 
mass carried to the minds of those who beheld them an 
assurance that the men, upon whom had devolved this great 
effort to retrieve the sinking fortunes of a colossal fight, 
were worthy of the duty entrusted to them. On the reverse slope 
of Forest Hill the two columns threw forward a skirmish line, 
covering a front of nearly a mile in length; a second line was 
extended 300 yards behind the first ; and the remainder of the 
division, about 3,500 strong, followed in four parallel columns, 
ready to extend into the third, fourth, and fifth lines of skirmishers 
at a moment’s notice. Thus when the first line should show 
symptoms of yielding to the iron storm into which it was so soon 
to enter, the second line would be pushed up to its support; and 
so, too, in succession the other waves of skirmishers would rein- 
force the upward and onward surge of the foremost fighters, until 
the united impulse of the entire mass would bear down all resist- 
ance, and cut in two the iron cincture which the enemy was fast 
drawing around our right wing. 

As this grand mass of men, now deployed into perfect fighting 
formation, passed down the slope to Bourne Brook, the scene 
presented by the portion of the battle-field they were about to 
enter was terribly magnificent. Between the white clouds of 
powder smoke the declining sun sent slanting beams that lighted 
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up the little valley, the opposite ridges, and the long lines of 
armed men far away on the Brentwood road. Our batteries 
flashed forth incessant thunder ; all the interstices of sound were 
filled with the roll of rifles. A mighty hum of whistling bullets 
made the atmosphere alive with sound; and the quick-moving 
lines of combatants on the slopes and in the vale beneath us sent 
up a confused roar of shouts, bugle calls, and cries of rage or pain, 
as they surged backward or forward in the ebb and flow of fight. 

On into this vast sea of strife moved the infantry of the Guard. 
Their fighting-line was soon engaged; with steady pace it 
crossed the brook, and began to ascend the gentle incline that 
led up to Hungerford. Until this point it had suffered only a 
trifling loss; but each forward step now made marked a steadily in- 
creasing number of casualties, and left more red specks of wounded 
humanity dotting the green sunlit fields that rose beyond Bourne 
Brook. On went the foremost wave; and soon the second line 
was sent surging up to strengthen its leader, and fill the gaps which 
shrapnel and rifle bullet were now so rapidly making. Then, 
with renewed impulse, the forward movement went up the long 
slope that led to Hungerdown. Four batteries of artillery now 
went forward at a gallop to support this grand charge. From 
Harwood Cross on one side, and near the inn at Havering Palace 
on the other, these twenty-four guns joined their fire on the 
plateau of Hungerford, sweeping the ground in front of the 
advancing Guards, and at the same time drawing away from 
the infantry the attention of the enemy’s artillery. 

To us who, watching from higher ground the progress of this 
advance, could see the main position held by the enemy along 
the Hungerford road, the situation had now become so intensely 
exciting that it was difficult to follow the fortunes of the fight 
with even a tolerable show of composure. 

We could see the effect produced on the enemy by the 
steady advance of our lines. His reserves at Hungerdown 
were rapidly extended to meet the approaching storm; and 
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three batteries which had been engaged at the further side of 
Havering, were now to be seen moving rapidly to a new posi- 
tion, so as to cover the last ascent of the ridge where it led up 
to the Hungerdown road. 

It is many a long day now, yet, as I look in memory at that 
scene, it stands before me as though it had been yesterday, and 
I see again the glory of summer sunset strangely mixed with 
the rush and roar of battle. 

The third and fourth lines had joined the first and second 
and now the foot of the final slope was reached. All behind is 
the wreck of the advance—specks of red lying motionless, or 
those that still can drag themselves back towards the brook to 
quench in its quiet waters the fever of wounds which is already 
parching them ; all in front is the blaze of battle; all around 
the air is tremulous with the rushing as of myriad wings. 
Suddenly through the shot-rent air, above all the tumult of 
battle, comes the old sound of English cheers, making the 
blood tingle to the finger-tips, and the heart throb like a drum- 
beat. God of Heaven! they are on the plateau. The low 
sun gleams upon bayonets dropping to the charge; then 
smoke hides them from our view. But again and 
again come the ringing cheers, as never came joy-bells over 
English fields, to tell us that the position is carried, and that the 
Guard Division stands victorious on the ridge of Hungerdown ! 
It is now sunset, but the August twilight is long, and there is 
still an hour-and-a-half’s fighting light in the evening sky. 

The enemy has suspended his turning movement, and begins 
a furious assault upon his lost position at Hungerdown. Had 
we 10,000 fresh men to hurl against his left at this moment the 
battle is ours; but there are no more infantry reserves, and we 
can only send tired battalions to support the Guard division. 
The ground is too close for cavalry; a brigade of dismounted 
men is formed and sent forward. Meantime, the Germans have 
brought up fresh troops on both sides of Hungerdown. Twice 
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they assault the position on different sides, and twice they are 
repulsed ; again they advance—this time simultaneously on both 
sides. Swept by a furious artillery fire, and assaulted along 
three sides, Hungerdown falls at last into the enemy’s hands, 
and the remnant of its gallant defenders stream back in the 
lessening light to the little brook—too truly a “bourn” from 
which but few of the noble band which crossed it an hour 
earlier have returned. 

At the first indication of success in his attack at Hungerdown 
the enemy has recommenced his movement on our right flank. 

There is nothing now to stop his advance on Romford. Our 
right is back on Hainault Forest, endeavouring to make head 
against the infantry, which is fast coming up from the Brent- 
wood road. There can no longer be any doubt the position is 
turned. Our three main lines of retreat are still untouched, and 
we have 7,000 cavalry in Hainault Forest to cover the retire- 
ment of our centre and left on London. The enemy appears to 
be aware that his opportunity is fleeting with the daylight. He 
redoubles his exertions to secure the full tactical results of his 
turning movement, and, by still further throwing back our 
right, reach the most easterly of our lines of retreat. 

It is now past seven o'clock. 

The tide of battle is flowing well into Hainault Forest ; 
but here the ground is at last suitable for the movement 
of cavalry, and the long-pent eagerness of those splendid 
squadrons that have champed the bit and chafed restraint 
through all those hours of struggle, can at length find outlet. 

The Commander;in-chief sends an order to two cavalry 
brigades to charge the enemy, and endeavour to prevent the 
further extension of his attack upon our right flank. Thirty 
minutes more and darkness will have spread his shield over our 
wounded line of battle ; but meantime these valiant squadrons 
must lift the load from the shoulders of their long-pressed 
infantry comrades, and discount with their lives the wished-for 
boon of night. 
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The two brigades, one heavy, the other light cavalry, form a 
magnificent body, numbering 3,000 sabres. In the first brigade 
stand two regiments of Household Cavalry and a regiment of 
heavy dragoons, the Sixth. The second brigade is composed of 
two lancer regiments, the Twelfth and Seventeenth, and one 
regiment of hussars, the Eighth. 

At the head of all rides an officer who had led the great 
charge against the Russian heavy cavalry at Balaclava, thirty-six 
years earlier. His massive frame is still firm and upright, and he 
sits his powerful chestnut charger as easily to-day as when, in the 
prime of manhood, riding many horse-lengths ahead of his 
nearest squadron, he plunged into the ranks of the Muscovite 
swordsmen, His dispositions for the attack of the enemy are 
now quickly made. 

The open ground admits a front of four squadrons in line. 
The Life Guards hold the post of honour ; in the second line 
ride the Sixth Inniskillings ; the Blues follow in a third line. 
This brigade is to direct its charge upon the right of that portion 
of the enemy’s line which has penetrated into Hainault. The 
second brigade is to launch itself against the left of the line. All 
is soon ready. 

As these grand bodies of horse move to their respective points 
of attack, the light has begun rapidly to fade, and a mysterious 
twilight has overspread the field. Already the rifle flashes begin 
to be intermixed with red tongues of flame. Vague and 
shadowy masses of men take the place of the clearly defined 
bodies seen half an hour earlier ; and the shouts and cries of 
combatants and wounded issuing from a half-seen battlefield 
resemble the tumultuous rage of an angry sea at nightfall. 

And now through the thickening twilight there comes a sound 
which fills the shadowy scene with a tumult hitherto strange even 
amidst the vast catalogue of violence which has rolled from 
horizon to horizon during the long August day. It is the 
momentarily increasing tramp of the squadrons, as the mighty 
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mass moves in accelerating pace to the attack of the German 
line. What can I compare it to? To no noise made by the 
rush of storm over forest, or of river amid rock-strewn rapid, or 
of tempestuous sea against rock-bound shore. For tempest, 
cataract, and storm-wave have not the swiftly-increasing energy 
of those squadrons as they beat the earth, from the first trembling 
thunder of the trot, up to the terrible crash of their final shock, 
when the 12,000 iron hoofs smite the earth in the extremest 
effort of their pace and strength. 

The closing night hides from the eye the full realization of force 
in motion, but the ear loses nothing by the gloom; and sight, 
heightened by sound, seems to catch new power from the sur- 
rounding obscurity, seeing, or thinking that it sees, in the shadowy 
tumult, which swallows hoarse shout of leader, blare of trumpet, 
and crash of steel in the all-pervading thunder of its hoof-beat 
—a whirling sea of sabres, a waving mass of plumes, lance- 
pennons, and steel-clad riders, as this dim and gigantic hurricane 
of horses rolls down to death. And now for a quarter of an 
hour, that seems stretched to four times its limit, the shock of 
battle rings amid the glades of Hainault, and the crash of steel 
on steel comes through the gloom to tell the listening armies, 
pausing elsewhere as the night falls, that while England has 
such men to die for her, the dominion won on a hundred by- 
gone fields is passing to its dissolution in a combat which is at 
least not unworthy of her long and glorious history. 

Thus fell the night. Gradually the fire slackened, and the 
tumult began to sink. A vast silence soon spread itself over 
the scene. It seemed as though the earth and the air shared 
the utter exhaustion of the combatants whose strife so long had 
vexed them. 

Weary men lay down and slept. Battalions stood motionless 
in the gloom waiting for orders. A deep hush fell upon the 
battlefield ; and many men, unable to realise aught but intense 
fatigue and the exhaustion of reaction after violent effort and 
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excitement, appeared only capable of standing staring blankly 
into darkness with eyes that seemed still to behold, stamped in 
the void of night, the long-drawn picture of the day. 

* * + * 

So far I have tried to tell in connected narrative the story of 
our overthrow, which culminated on August 2Ist, 1890, on the 
field of Hainault; for the victors, using the prerogative of 
victory, so named the field of battle. 

I have little more to tell that is not history widely known. 

When, about midnight on August 2iIst, the generals of 
division met at the hamlet of Buckhurst, to render their final 
reports and to receive their orders for the ensuing day, the 
balance of the day’s fighting along the entire line was soon 
struck. 

We had lost about 20,000 men in killed and wounded. Our 
loss in officers had been enormous. All our infantry reserves 
had been engaged. We had still a force of about nine 
thousand cavalry available. The enemy held Ambersbury, 
Theydon Bois, and Havering. Our right at Hainault was 
turned. Darkness and the devoted bravery of the cavalry had 
saved our right wing from total destruction; but the darkness 
would soon be fleeting, and the coming daylight would find the 
turning movement continued by the enemy under conditions 
which would render useless a further sacrifice of our sole 
remaining efficient arm. Another day’s fighting in our present 
position must see the annihilation of our army. This battle 
had been fought for London. England yet remained. Let our 
army, beaten but not wholly vanquished, fall back across the 
Thames, and with Portsmouth as its base, rally around it all the 
available forces of the kingdom to oppose the further progress 
of the invader through the island. Clearly that was the course 
to follow, but alas! the governing mind of the country, so long 
habituated to centralising influences, could not see beyond the 
capital. During one hundred years that mind had been busy in 
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making London a centre which drew into it all the veins of the 
nation’s life. London lost would be the heart torn out—the 
head cut from the body. No, the army must retire on the 
Capital and risk yet another battle in its defenee. 

Such were the orders which reached the headquarters at Buck- 
hurst at midnight on the 21st. Three hours later the retreat 
began—the retreat of a jaded and defeated army. What a 
reverse to the pomp and pageantry of the war medal! Sad 
procession of the wounded and the weary—dull plodding on of 
tired men—mournful march of the beaten! 

Where now the glitter of arms, the crash of martial music, 
the impatient tramp of squadrons, the proud step fof myriads? 
All vanished! 

It was but a day since the heart of a great host beat high, 
and the tread of a thousand was as the footfall of one man; 
and now the night is scarce dark enough to cover the change, 
and gloom cannot hide from the ear the shuffling step that 
tells of tired feet and sinking hearts, and all the long catalogue 
of misfortune that is held within defeat. 

It was a night of bitter thoughts to any among us whose 
physical exhaustion was not severe enough to banish the power 
of thinking. 

My heart was wrung when I remembered the 6,000 bits of 
cold human clay we had left unburied behind us; and that still 
greater number of stricken ones we had been unable to fetch 
away during the short interval that had elapsed between the 
cessation of the struggle and the retreat. I ran over in my mind, 
as I rode through the dark, the various scenes of the long day’s 
fighting. How long ago seemed the episodes of the morning, 
the attack on Ambersbury, the terrible fight in Ravening Wood, 
and the death of the old General ! 

And yet, I thought, those who fell ere the scale had turned, 
were fortunate, they did not live to see the worst. Better their 
cold white faces upturned to the starlight, than ours turned away 


from the enemy. 
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As we drew nearer the metropolis, and gas-lamps began to 
light the darkness at long intervals, the columns of men and 
horses wore a strange unearthly aspect. Shadows thrown large 
upon house walls, came quickly from behind as we passed 
the light, and vanished again into the darkness in front. Day 
began to break as we reached our new position, and lay down 
to rest at last. 

As the light grew broader, everywhere drawn and haggard 
faces were to be seen, lying asleep upon the dew-covered 
ground ; the stronger ones busied themselves cooking or cleaning 
arms, but they were the exception. Spent with toil, the fever 
of the fight all gone, the vast majority lay sunk in deep un- 
conscious sleep as the sun rose above the horizon. 

Meanwhile, as thus the army lay in its new position on 
the ridges of Edmonton, the full consequences of yesterday’s 
battle began to be realised by the ministry. The army beaten 
in the field, there remained nothing. The sea-coast fortresses 
were as useless to protect London as though they had been in 
the Mediterranean. London itself was hopelessly helpless. 
Like some huge vessel driven ashore by the tempest, her size 
made her destruction more assured. 

The vast city held in it every element of life, save the powers 
to fight and the readiness to die. Gold and luxury can do much 
to keep the enemy at arm’s length; but if by chance the 
moment comes when that enemy’s grasp is on a a nation’s neck, 
his touch, reversing the dream of the alchemist, transmutes the 
precious metal into baser compounds. 

Of the millions gathered together to enjoy the possession of 
wealth, or to minister to the luxuries, the wants, and the weak- 
nesses of their fellowmen—the tens of thousands of the law, of 
the ledger, of the loom—the tens of thousands of pen and 
penury—the vast array of home tradesman and foreign adven- 
turer—how many were there who could stand two consecutive 
days’ fighting, and could feed and shelter themselves in the 
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interval that night afforded ? How many were there who could 
march a dozen miles, and shoot steadily two dozen cartridges 
against an enemy? 

That was the length and breadth and height and depth of 
the entire question now. All other questions of party and of 
politics, of art and science, of trade and finance, had shrunken 
into this straight and simple issue; and all at once men 
realised that there was a truer gospel than the “Wealth 
of Nations,” and a stronger Adam than Adam Smith. But it 
was too late. 

The rest is soon told. Peace was made. Ere the sun was 
two hours risen the defeat of the previous day had been realised 
by those who guided the destinies of our people, and it was 
seen that no power on earth except instant negotiation could 
save the great city from capture under circumstances 
which would leave her completely at the mercy of the 
invader. 

An enormous war-fine was imposed ; Malta was given to Italy; 
Gibraltar went to Spain; the Dutch colonies were handed over 
to the German Empire ; and the German army quitted England. 
But the peace thus purchased could not bring back the old state 
again. A dark night of depression descended upon all our in- 
dustries. Myriads of hitherto wealthy persons found themselves 
suddenly plunged into poverty; the immense manufacturing 
mills became silent, and millions of operatives emigrated to 
distant shores. Within a very few years the population of London 
had decreased by one-half, and the other large centres of trade 
and manufacture had also undergone similar reduction of 
population. 

Long and dark was the night of our misery, and bitter was the 
cup of sorrow drained by us: but now they tell me, when twenty 
years have gone by, there is a brighter light beginning to dawn 
upon the old land. Homesteads are again numerous over the 
face of the country; fewer men are toiling with pick below the 
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ground, but there are more spades at work upon the surface ; 
pheasants have lessened, but peasants are numerous; there are 
fewer tall chimneys to blur the sunlight and poison the breath 
of heaven, but the low chimneys of cottage homes are plentiful, 
and the sun shines warmer on the sunburnt face of harvest time, 
and the vine ripens again in the warm wealds of Sussex. 

They tell me, too, that there are real highlanders once more 
in the northern glens, and that the stout stock of English yeoman 
and peasant life is again growing over the face of England. Even 
in London, signs of improvement are making themselves manifest. 
There is a smaller and a cleaner city growing, as it were, amid 
the ruins of the old metropolis; the enormous outer accumulation 
has lapsed into decay; the ruins of the old ill-built approaches to 
the central city—the hideous roads called Tottenham, Edgware, 
Cromwell, etc., are now picturesque expanses of park grounds, 
partly hidden by foliage and covered with ivy, leading to the old 
West End and City parts, which are free of smoke, clear of fog, 
and pleasant to the eye and to the other senses. 

I have been told that already a physical and moral improve- 
ment can be seen in the people; the conditions of existence are 
better, the struggle for life is less acute, the poor are now free to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven, and the race is not always and 
in all things to the rich. Given the common conditions of light 
and air, the old stock is found still endowed with strength and 
vitality ; and that grand English oak upon whose bark history 
had carved deep the names of Hastings, Cressy, Poictiers, Agin- 
court, Flodden, the Armada, Marston Moor, and Waterloo, is 
again putting forth from its long-seared trunk and _ blasted 
branches a glorious promise of renewed vigour. 

The shadows of age are gathering fast, and not for me can 
the light of the old land’s reawakened glory ever shine ; but age, 
if it has taken the hope of seeing my country again assert her 
place among the nations of the earth, has shown me many 


glimpses into the great book of the world’s destiny, that have 
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quieted the restless longings of middle life, and laid at rest much 
of the bitter sorrow that I used to feel. 

The hand of God is ever painting in the blood and tears of 
nations the great picture of man’s life on earth, and in that 
picture the lights must have their shadows. Our midnights are 
sunrises upon the mountain-tops of far-away horizons. We 
see during our lives but a little part of the painting. We cry 
out in shout of gladness, or in sob of sorrow, as though the end 
had come. Wait—the colossal canvas is still unrolling! Be 
silent! until all the vast design is done. 


W. F. BUTLER. 


THE END. 








——— 
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Literary Concidence. 


HERE is no literary phenomenon more inevitable, or 
without which literature would find it more difficult to 
exist, than the imitation of one author by another. The majority 
of instances, no doubt, which pass for deliberate imitation, are 
the mere result of unconscious cerebration ; but even when the 
imitation is conscious, there is no necessary stigma attending it. 
For the precious metals of the mind ave capable of transmuta- 
tion ; and the silver of one writer becomes the gold of another. 
None has been more exposed to charges of plagiarism than 
Coleridge ; and none can better afford to have his sources of 
indebtedness investigated, so magical is his transforming touch. 
There is one instance of probably unconscious adaptation which 
happily illustrates this, and which has not, we think, before been 
noticed. There is a passage in the “ Ancient Mariner ” dis- 
tinctively Coleridgean, which yet appears to be founded ona 
stanza by a little-known Elizabethan poet. How admirably the 
original is sublimated into imagination by Coleridge needs no 
pointing out. 
** Still as a slave before his lord 
The ocean hath no blast ; 
Lis great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon ts cast, 
If he may know which way to go, 
For she guides him, smooth or grim : 


See, brother, see how graciously 
She looketh down on him !” 


The parallel stanza occurs in the “Orchestra” of Sir John 
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Davies, a poet certainly known to Coleridge, and to the best of 
our recollection rather a favourite with him. Note especially the 
corresponding lines which we have italicised in both extracts. 


‘¢ Even so the sea, which fleets about the land 
And as a girdle clips her solid waist, 
Music and measure both doth understand ; 
For this great crystal eye ts always cast 
Up to the moon, and on her fixed fast ; 
And as she danceth in her pallid sphere, 
So danceth he about the centre here.” 
Gray is well-known as a wholesale plunderer, though chiefly 


from the classical poets. It may be remarked, however, that 
the famous saying :— 

‘© Where ignorance is bliss 

’Tis folly to be wise,” 
is a happy alteration of two lines in a poem addressed by Prior 
to Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax. 
“If we see right, we see our woes : 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 


From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wise,” 


Merely to enumerate the poets who have borrowed from 
Spenser, still more to cite all they have borrowed, would be a 
heavy task. The passages for which Milton is his debtor are 
well known; but Shakespeare’s obligations are less familiar. 
They are, indeed, not very considerable; but still we may notice 
a singleinstance. There is a passage in “ Troilus and Cressida ” 
which Keats passionately admired; but, though an ardent 
student of Spenser, Keats himself probably overlooked the fact 
that it was a bettering of some already beautiful lines in the 
“ Faérie Queene :” 


** Through long languor and heart-burning brame 
She shortly like a pined ghost became 
Which long hath waited by the Stygian strand.” 


Only Shakespeare or Milton would have dared to tamper with so 
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feiicitously-worded an image: but the great dramatist succeeded 
in gilding even this refined gold: 


‘* No, Pandarus ; I stalk about her door 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks, 
Staying for waftage.” 


Pope has a somewhat unusual method in many of his plagiarisms, 
and does not always justify them by improving his original. 
Most people know that the couplet— 


‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,” 


is a variation on a couplet in the “ Hind and Panther :” 


*¢ Virtue has such a face and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.” 


But possibly few besides students of literature know that the 
famous and very dubious sentiment— 


** For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 


has not even the merit of originality. Cowley had said long 


before 
‘* His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 


Be wrong ; his life, I’m sure, was in the right.” 


The words were uttered of Crashaw, that 


‘** Poet and saint, to whom alone were given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven,” 


who inspired Cowley with his finest verses; verses which, but 
for some slight roughnesses of metre, might well have been 
written by Dryden at his best. Another of Pope’s famous 


couplets— 
‘¢ Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 


Go just alike, yet each believes his own,” 
we have always thought may perhaps have been suggested by 
(one cannot say taken from) Sir John Suckling in the epilogue 


to “ Aglaura.” 


** But as, when an authentic watch is shown, 
Each man winds up and rectifies his own, 
So in our very judgments.” 


The images are certainly not the same; Suckling’s illustra- 
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ting the tendency of the many to take their judgment from an 
authoritative few, Pope’s the obstinate independence of private 
judgment. Yet the cast of expression in each has so much in 
common (the very rhyme-sound being preserved in Pope) that 
the one passage may not improbably have been derived from the 
other. This is especially possible because Suckling was then a 
popular poet : witness the quotation from him put into the 
mouth of Millamant in Congreve’s most brilliant play, and 
followed by the exclamation, “ O natural, easy Suckling!” It 
would be quite after Pope’s peculiar manner of adaptation to 
which we have already referred, and which is well illustrated in 
the parallel with Dryden quoted above. This consists in substi- 
tuting for the original idea a cognate idea, but retaining the form 
of expression with comparatively little change. The usual 
method when poets borrow is to take the idea, but transform the 
expression. Most poets, in fact, cast the old metal in new 
moulds, while Pope casts his new metal in the old moulds. But 
the new metal has often a strong similarity to the old. 

There are cases where the ideas, though very alike, are 
yet not so identical as to establish imitation. There is 
such a case in the instance of that lovely Spenserian line 


when Una 
‘* Made a sunshine in the shady place,” 


which has an exquisite earlier counterpart in a line of Greene, 


‘* Her lovely beauty lightened all the place.” 


And there are some images which are almost poetical heirlooms, 
but which in certain poets have a deceptive appearance of 
originality, from their conformity with those poets’ genius. <A 
writer on Blake in MJacmillan’s Magazine, a few years ago, 
defended, from the proposed emendation of critics, the epithet 
“flaming” applied by Blake to the hair. It was characteristic 
of Blake, he said, and Rossetti had sanctioned it by imitating the 
image in one of his sonnets. It is not clear why it should have 
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needed Rossetti’s sanction, when it had received the hall-mark 
of Shelley : 


‘* Aloft her flowing hair like strings of flame did quiver,” 


says Laonof Cythna. But though characteristic enough in both 
Blake and Shelley, it, or images practically identical with it, 
could be traced we should not like to say how far. 
‘Her beams (which some dull men call’d hair) divided ; 
Part with her cheeks, part with her lips did sport,” 
says Suckling ; and there is store of such passages in Spenser. 
But the very image itself occurs in Chapman : 


‘* The downward burning flame of her rich hair,” 


is the one beautiful line in an utterly worthless poem. And a 
classical scholar like Chapman might easily have had it sug- 
gested to him by the converse image in that most Shelleian of 
Latin poets, Catullus; whose imagery often approaches nearer 
to modern imagery in fire and fancy than that of any among 
his brethren. We refer, of course, to the “ Epithalamion : ”— 


‘* Viden’ ut faces 
Splendidas quatiunt comas?” 
** Seest how the torches 
Shake their splendent tresses?” 
There is no end to multiplication of such resemblances. A 
review of them leads not merely to great charity towards ap- 
parent imitation, but to a conviction that really original imagery 


is a thing so rare as can hardly be too highly treasured. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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The Black Friars of London. 


I. 


HE Friar-Preachers, or Black Friars, began as a Mendicant 
Order, which was founded at Toulouse, in the south of 
France, by Dominic Gusman, a Spaniard of noble birth, and was 
solemnly incorporated, in the year 1216, by Pope Honorius ITI. 
The second General Chapter of this Order was celebrated in 
May, 1221, at Bologna, and it was then decreed to establish the 
eighth Province, which embraced England and Wales with 
Scotland and Ireland. Thirteen Brethren, or Friars, of whom 
Friar Gilbert de Fresnoy was the head, were commissioned to 
proceed into England. They travelled in the company of Peter 
de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, who was at Bologna on his 
return from the Holy Land, and, passing through Canterbury, 
reached London on the Feast of St. Lawrence (August roth): 
thence they went on to Oxford, which they entered on August 
15th, being the Feast of the Assumption. It is probable that a 
few of the Brethren were left to found a house in the capital of 
England, whilst the rest made their way to the great seat of 
learning. This opinion is all the more likely, as Friar 
Nicholas Trivet, in noting the time of their coming, seems to 
record the dates of the beginnings of the convents of London and 
Oxford (with both of which he was connected), whilst he has not 
been so exact with Canterbury, where the convent was founded 
fifteen years later. Anthony a Wood says that it was a party of 
the Friars that betook themselves from London to Oxford, and 
thus gives a coloured title to the house of London as really the 
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first one of the Order in England. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that very shortly the Friars seated themselves in the north-west 
suburb of London. At first they must have lodged in a 
borrowed house ; for such has been the case when new Religious 
Communities have not had immediately, by gift or purchase, 
some old church or building. 

At first, these Friars were called Canons of the Order of Frtar- 
Preachers, because their founder had been a Canon-Regular of 
St. Augustin, in the Cathedral of Osma ; but from the year 1230 
the title of Friar-Preachers became their recognised designation. 
From the black cappa or cloak, and capuce, worn in public over 
the white woollen tunic, they were popularly called Black Friars, 
though the same name was sometimes given to the black-robed 
Friars of St. Augustin. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
they were styled Dominicans. Among the magnates whom they 
soon attached as friends and patrons, was Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, Grand Justiciary of England, and the most 
powerful noble at the Royal Court, especially during the minority 
of Henry III. From John Bokointe, citizen of London, the 
Earl purchased a plot of land, with buildings on it, in the parish 
of St. Andrew-juxta-Holborn, and bestowed it on the Friars. 
While they were abiding here they gave a hearty welcome to the 
Friar-Minors of St. Francis of Assisi, who, in September, 1224, 
followed them into England, the four Minors, who came to 
London, being entertained by the Friar-Preachers for fifteen 
days, till they obtained a habitation in Cornhill. In 1224, John 
Bokointe confirmed to God and the Canons of the Order of 
Preachers, in perpetual alrnoign (save the service of the lords of the 
fief), the land and buildings which the Earl of Kent had bought 
for them. The Friars adapted the buildings for their dwelling ; 
and, though probably at first they had no altar of their own, but 
celebrated Mass in the churches around, they soon possessed a 
church, with a burial-ground, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. 
But this establishment became too small for the Community, 
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which endured the inconveniences of common buildings turned 
to monastic usages. So rapidly did the Order increase, that 
within twenty years more than six hundred devotees embraced 
the Rule of St. Dominic throughout the land ; in 1243, the 
Convent of Holborn numbered eighty Religious ; and before 1277 
there were forty Priories in England and Wales. The Friars 
here, therefore, extended their bounds, built a church and erected 
a large cloistral dwelling. 


IT. 


About 1228, William le Veill granted to the Canons of the 
Order of Preachers all the land which he had of Richard Golafre, 
in the parish of St. Andrew-ultra-Holeborn ; in pure almoign as 
to himself, but with the rent of a pair of gloves or 3d. at Easter 
to the heirs of Richard Golafre, and 2s. yearly, in the Octaves of 
Faster and Michaelmas, to the capital lords. Early in 1232, 
Alice la Brune, widow, gave to God, and the Blessed Mary, and 
to the Church of St. John the Evangelist of Holeburne, and to 
the Friar-Preachers serving God there, her land, which lay 
between their burial-ground and the entrance to the capital 
messuage once belonging to Richard Lungejambe, tanner. About 
1234, the Friars received the gift of a piece of land in Sholand 
from the Abbey of Nutley, subject to some yearly rents. Shortly 
afterwards, Adam le Cutiler, for the weal of his soul, gave, in 
pure almoign to the Friar-Preachers of London, a messuage in 
Scholand lying between the land which had belonged to Agnes 
daughter of Alexander le Caucer, on the north, and the land which 
had belonged to the Abbey of Nutley on the south; from the 
street eastward it was seventeen iron yards long, and in breadth 
was seven yards next the street, and five yards at the back. In 
1235, Richard Renger gave to the Church of St. John of Hole- 
burne and the Friar-Preachers, in pure and perpetual almoign, 
all that land in the parish of St. Andrew which he had bought 
of Elias son of Richard Lungegamb, between the Friars’ land on 
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the west, and the water called Holeburne on the east; charged, 
however, with the yearly rent of 10s. to Walter le Brun and his 
heirs. This land, which Alan le Ram, in 1236, quit-claimed to 
Richard Renger, lay between Holeburn and the Friars’ burial- 
ground, and contained in breadth in front next the king’s way 
10} iron yards (king’s measure), and behind 15% yards in width, 
and in length 37} yards. Probably about 1236, Richer, son of 
Geoffrey de Cruce, for God’s sake and the weal of his soul and 
all belonging to him, granted, in pure almoign as to himself, that 
land which he had bought of Henry Tegularius and Margery his 
wife, and of Adam Tegularius and Cecily his wife. It was close 
to the Friars’ land on the south, and paid 3s. 4d. a-year at Easter, 
Midsummer, Michaelmas, and Christmas, to the lord of the estate. 
About this time too, the same Henry Tegularius and Margery, 
and Adam Tegularius and Cecily, being in straitened circumstances, 
sold to the Friars all the land which they possessed in common, in 
the parish of St. Andrew, being that which Godfrey de Holeburn 
Tegularius bought of Richard, son of Robert de Levelande, 
lying between the Friars’ land on the north and that of Robert 
Tegulator on the south, and extending from the land of William 
le Veill and that once belonging to Alexander le Chaucer into 
the Flete : to be held at the rent of half a mark of silver for all 
service, at the four yearly terms. In 1240, Ralph Eswy, citizen, 
for the souls of himself and of all his ancestors and successors, 
granted to the Church of St. John the Evangelist beyond Hole- 
burn Bridge and the Friar-Preachers, in pure and perpetual 
almoign, all the lands, rents, and buildings which he had “in 
vico de Soland ” in the parishes of St. Andrew and St. Bridget, 
which were of the final sale and quit-claim of Robert Tegularius, 
and whatsoever he had there in timber and stone, in length and 
breadth, and in all things, without any withholding ; subject, 
however, to the services of the fiefs. 

The rents and charges which encumbered these lands the 
Friars cleared off. About 1234, for 40s., they bought of Henry 
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de Bedeford and Melkasisa his wife, daughter of Geoffrey 
Bockointe, the quit-rent of 3s. for the land in Scholand, given by 
the Abbey of Nutley. About 1236, the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Hospital of St. Bartholomew sold them for 410 
sterling, the rent of 20s. paid by the Abbey of Nutley for 
the land; which Hugh de Sancto Albano celegarius held 
of them and had sold to the Abbey; and at the same 
time, they confirmed the gift of the land to the Friars. 
About 1242, the Nuns of Clarkenwell-without-London quit- 
claimed 2s. rent. The Friars purchased of the Brethren and 
Sisters of the Hospital of St. James, for 5s., the yearly quit-rent 
of 6d. for the tenement once Robert Tegulator’s, “in vico de 
Solande:” also in 1242, of the Augustinians of Blackmore, for 
twelve marks, the quit-rent of 17s. for the land which had been 
Robert Tegulator’s, and Ralph Aswy, formerly Mayor of London, 
had bestowed on the Friars. 


Il. 


Whilst the enlargement of the site was going on, the Friars 
were building their church, being assisted by great benefactors. 
Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, in 1235, gave eighty oaks out of his 
wood of Greywell within the Royal Forest of Odiham; and a 
royal mandate directed, April 7th, to the Constable of Windsor, 
allowed the Friars to fell and to carry the trees without paying 
chiminage. Shortly after, the same Earl gave more timber in 
his wood of Rutherwick, and again, June 5th, a royal writ freed 
the carriage from chiminage. In June 17th, 1237, Henry III. 
ordered that a lime-kiln should be made at Windsor Castle, 
for the work of this church, supplied with faggots out of Windsor 
Forest. And onthe tIoth, it was directed that two hundred 
quarters of lime should be lent to the Friars, by the Constable 
of Windsor, out of the Royal kiln, and the kiln being emptied 
they should use it in the same manner and quantity as a royal 
kiln. Some building was going on at Windsor Castle, for which 
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lime was borrowed of the Friars ; and the King, July 27th, 1238, 
ordered the Constable to give back as much as had been taken. 
The King also made gifts of money out of the Royal Exchequer ; 
January 20th, 1239-40, 410; May 5th, 1241, twenty marks ; 
and November 6th, following, ten marks. 

The erection of the domicile, too, was taken in hand. In 1250, 
the Abbess of Barking gave two oaks, and Alice de Hodenger 
four oaks, all in the Forest of Essex, and the Friars had a royal 
licence of June 5th, to fell and to carry them to their house 
without chiminage. The King, March 13th, 1255-6, gave seven 
oaks in the Royal Forest of Wanborough; March 22nd, 1258-9, 
seven good oaks to make a lime-kiln ; April 27th, 1259, ten good 
oaks for planking, and a thousand of freestone, which Master John 
de Gloucester, cementer, was to deliver; February Ist, 1259-60, 
six good oaks for timber: all these oaks being out of the 
Royal Forest of Essex. Moreover, February 12th, 1260-1, 
two thousand of freestone for completing the study-rooms, 
to be delivered by Edward de Westminster and Robert de 
Beverley, wardens of the works at Westminster; April 23rd 
following, twelve good oaks out of Havering Forest, for the 
study-rooms, and, July roth, £10 for the same ; December roth, 
1262, “ quinque milia de franca petra et triginta navatas seu 
batellos de petra voluta,” for the dormitory, to be delivered by 
Edward de Westminster ; January 3rd, 1262-3, twenty oaks out 
of Essex Forest for the dormitory ; January 27th, 1265-6, fifteen 
oaks out of the same, for the works ; and April 5th, 1267, twelve 
oaks, also out of the same, for timber. The Friars, in 1273, 
bought timber of the Bishop of London, out of Haringey 
Park, but the Bishop died (September 12th) before they had 
received the whole; when the temporalities passed, for a time, 
to the Crown, a royal mandate, October 3rd, to the keeper, 
allowed them to take the remainder. 

The conduit for the supply of water to the Convent was made 
at the King’s expense. It was necessary to convey the water 
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underground from a distant spring or well. In 1256 the King 
gave, October 7th, six cart-loads “de cineribus plumbi operationis 
Regis Westm.,” to be delivered by John le Matun of Gloucester ; 
in 1259, October 29th, £20, and November 11th, ordered Master 
Edward de Westminster, or Master John the Cementer to give 
“omnes cineres totius plumbi Regis Ecclesie Westm.,” which they 
had in hand for the Church at Westminster ; in 1259-60, February 
Ist, four cart-loads of lead from Master John de Gloucester, 
cementer, and October 18th following, four cart-loads of 
lead in the custody of Edward de Westminster; in 1260-1, 
January 8th, £20, and March 16th, six cart-loads of lead, to be 
delivered by Master Edward de Westminster and Robert de 
Beverley, wardens of the royal works at Westminster, for the 
speedy completion of the conduit. 

The building of the habitation was accompanied by the 
acquirement of more land, for which the Friars were indebted 
to Ela, Countess of Warwick, wife of Sir Philip Basset. In 
1262, she paid one hundred marks of silver “in gersumam ” for 
them to Ivo de Mortlake, draper, of London, and thereupon he 


granted them all the lands which he had “in vico de 


Sholand,” in the parish of St. Bridget, between the lands 
of the Friars on the north, and the lane called Smadledroggelan 
towards the south ; subject to the rent of a clove to the granter. 
These lands consisted of several pieces bought by Ivo, from 
Alexander le Gos, charged with 6s. 5d. to the Church of St. 
Bridget, 4s. to the Canons of St. Bartholomew’s, 3s. to the Fleet 
Prison, Is. 6d. to John le Tyuler and his heirs and assigns, and 
2d. to John Wycumb and his heirs or assigns for the warranty 
of 5s. rent; from Richard Crake, charged with 3s. to the 
Brethren of the New Temple ; from Isabel la Bukeler, charged 
with 12d. to the Fleet Prison, and 3s. Id. to the heirs of Philip 
de Secchevile ; from William Carpenter, charged with 12d. to 
the Fleet Prison and 6d. to Edmund Syrich and his heirs or 
assigns ; and at Showelle from Robert Vader, charged with gd. 
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to the Fleet Prison, and 27d. to the Hospital of St. James- 
without-London. And in the same year, Sir Philip Basset and 
Countess Ela, for the weal of their own souls and those of their 
ancestors, gave all that plot of land and houses once belonging 
to Richard Lungespey, near the Flete Bridge, to be held in 
pure and perpetual almoign. The rent of 4s. to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Priory, was given up to the Friars, May 17th, 1263 ; and 
about 1264, John le Tyveler sold to them, for 15s., the rent 
of 18d. 

Now the Smalbroggelan between the land conveyed by Ivo, 
and that given by Philip and Ela, as a public thoroughfare, 
would have been very inconvenient to the Friars. They, there- 
fore, threw it into their court and enclosure. A royal writ was 
issued, June 13th, 1262, for an inquisition, and a jury of approved 
men of the city and suburb returned that this lane between the 
site of the Friars’ house and the court once belonging to 
Richard Lunghespeye might be enclosed without detriment, 
provided the spring called Showelle in the upper head of the 
lane was not encroached on, so that the neighbourhood might 
draw water when needed, on account of the danger of fire. 
The Royal licence was granted, on the 23rd, to make the 
enclosure, subject to the condition as to the well. Under the 
Royal Commission of October 11th, 1274, for inquiries through- 
out England as to encroachments on royal and manorial rights 
etc. a jury in the following year presented that these Friar- 
Preachers had blocked up a lane in Sholand. But all had been, 
done legally, and no further steps were taken in the matter. 

The details here given afford some curious information concern- 
ing the foundation of a Mendicant Convent in the Middle Ages. 
The Friars, forming a Community in the suburb of a great city, 
begin in a dwelling-house, and acquire in the course of forty 
years, by gift and purchase, lands sufficient for the commodious 
site of a regular convent. The lands are cleared of rental en- 
cumbrances. The church, though probably moderate in size and 
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plain in detail, takes over six years to complete. The cloistral 
dwelling is on hand for twenty years. The water conduit, even 
at Royal expense, takes five years. There are direct notices of 
the dormitory and study-rooms, the burial-ground and the court ; 
and there must also have been cloisters and gardens, refectory 
and kitchens, chapter-house and’ sacristy. The library was 
doubtless well supplied with Biblical lore and the theological 
and philosophical learning of the schools. By will, in 1253, 
Richard (canonised) Bishop of Chichester bequeathed tothe Friar- 
Preachers of London the Book of Job, Acts of the Apostles, 
Canonical Epistles, and Revelations, glossed. 


IV. 


The slow progress in Holborn is readily explained. The Friar- 
Preachers, being Mendicants, did not hold revenues or other posses- 
sions beyond the lands and buildings attached to their dwellings. 
They were entirely dependent on the voluntary gifts of friends 
and neighbours, whose goodwill ebbed and flowed with popular 
caprices. Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, closed his life, May 
13th, 1243, at his manor of Banstead. The Friars paid the 
honours due to him as their founder, and buried him in their 
church. On them he bestowed his palace in Westminster, which 
adjoined that of the Earl of Cornwall. This mansion they sold to 
the Archbishop of York, and under the name of York Place it 
was enjoyed by his successors, till Henry VIII. wrested it from 
Cardinal Wolsey, and made it into Whitehall. Amongst the 
legacies of the Earl’s will was the sum of 180 marks, which 
Egidia, wife of Richard de Burgh the elder, had received, and 
for which her husband was bound to him. Egidia was after- 
wards married to Richard de Roff, who settled in Ireland. In 
order to recover the debt, a royal writ was issued, October 8th, 
1249, for the Justiciary of Ireland to levy the amount wherever 
he could, and to pay it to the Friar-Preachers of London or their 
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Procurator, bearer of the writ. It is probable that the proceeds 
of these gifts were expended in building the Convent. Hubert 
de Burgh married Margaret, daughter of William, and sister of 
Alexander, Kings of Scotland, in 1221, with the assent of the 
magnates of both kingdoms: she died in 1260, and the Friars 
gave her burial in their church beside her husband. 


V. 


The Friars subsisted on alms; and how they were indebted 
to Royal bounty, the imperfect records of those times show thus: 
Henry III. gave, May 3rd, 1233, ten oaks out of Essex Forest for 
fuel ; October 17th, 1241, two marks shared by the Friar-Minors ; 
November 6th following, ten marks for clothing; December goth, 
1243, a habit and pair of shoes for each of the eighty Friars, 
against the approaching Christmas ; November 4th, 1244, £20 to 
Friar Walter, Prior, to buy habits for himself and his Brethren ; 
December 21st following, all the Friar-Preachers and Friar- 
Minors of London, and poor of all the hospitals of London, and 
poor nuns and lepers of London, to be fed the next Friday (23rd), 
for the soul of the Countess of Flanders, at the King’s expense ; 
December 16th, 1245, twenty marks for buying habits ; October, 
1247, money, the particulars being lost by the mutilation of the 
record ; February 6th, 1247-8, ten marks for clothing; April 
14th, 1252, 20s. for a pittance; December 26th, 1255, ten oaks 
out of Havering Forest, for fuel; June 15th, 1258, seven oaks 
out of Essex Forest, for fuel; April 3rd, 1259, 5 marks; 
August 26th following, £10 for clothing ; February Ist, 1259-60, 
six oaks out of Windsor Forest, for fuel ; February 12th, 2,000 
herrings out of the King’s usual Lenten alms of four lasts (each 
containing 10,000 herrings) distributed among thirty poor 
Religious houses ; September 27th, 1260, 410 for clothing against 
the approaching winter; March 2Ist, 1260-1, 42 to buy 


herrings for Lent; December Ist following, 410 for clothing 
34 
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during the winter; November 27th, 1262, as much clothing 
against winter as they had the year before ; and February 27th, 
1264-5, three leafless oaks out of Windsor Forest and three out 
of Essex Forest, for fuel. The baronial war stopped the royal 
alms. Amongst the secret gifts of the Queen, Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, were 23s. 2d. for food for the Friar-Preachers and Friar- 
Minors of London on the Feast of St. Martin (November 11th), 
1253; and 20s, 7d. for the same on the Epiphany (January 6th) 
following. On May goth, 1277, Edward I. paid 65s. 103d. to 
the Friar-Preachers, for the food he had provided for them on 
St. Peter Martyr’s Day (April 29th) preceding. 


VI. 


Although the Friars had royal and noble _ benefactors, 
their maintenance depended on the daily alms of com- 
moners. This is exemplified when, in 1255, the outcry rang 
throughout the land that a child had been crucified at Lincoln in 
hatred of Christianity, and a persecution was raised against the 
Jews through the fanaticism of a few. Then the Friar-Preachers 
of London, “ quod dictu horribile est,” exclaims the Annalist of 
Burton, whilst with Matthew Paris he repeats, but can hardly 
credit the report of heavy bribery, strove with all their might to 
obtain the liberation of innocent Jews. For this act of justice 
they drew down the anger of the people,and such contempt that for 
many days they suffered hunger and thirst; for, although they 
begged in their usual manner from door to door, none 
would stretch to them the hand of mercy, or relieve them in 
their wants. Notwithstanding their great diligence, they failed 
to save the accused, and numbers who lay in chains in London 
would have lost their lives, if Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the 
King’s brother, had not interfered. At the instance of Friar John 
de Derlington, the King pardoned John, a convert to Christianity, 
who whilst a Jew was at Lincoln at the time of the tragedy ; 
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and the Constable of the Tower of London was ordered, January 
10th, 1255-6, to set him free. 

The Friar-Preachers were interested in the conversion of the 
Jews, and instances of their success appear on record. Yet it 
was not without loss to themselves. Richard de Redingge, a 
Friar of London, wasan excellent preacher and Hebrew scholar. 
His intercourse with the Jews, however, resulted in his under- 
going circumcision, taking the name of Haggai, and marrying a 
Jewess. Hethen inveighed in public against Christianity, so 
that he was given by royal mandate into charge of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and it is probable that his rashness 
brought imprisonment. This was in the year 1275. The reli- 
gious affairs of the Holy Land and Crusades were also great 
points for the eloquence of the mendicant pulpit. The King, 
on March 12th, 1251-2, ordered the Provincial of the 
Friar - Preachers, and the Minister of the Friar-Minors, to 
send to London, within the quindismes of Easter, a sufficient 
number of prudent Friars, “ qui habeant scientiam predicandi de 
Cruce pro negocio ejusdem Crucis.” 


VII. 


In the internal history of this Convent, a few interesting inci- 
dents appear. FRIAR WALTER governed the Community in 1244. 
The PRIOR (whoever he was) was commissioned, November 8th, 
1250, to validate, after absolution, the official acts of the Bishop 
of London (at whose prayer the Pope thus appointed), on 
account of an excommunication promulgated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. FRIAR JOHN DE DERLINGTON held the priorship 
before 1255, and is named as Prior in Mortlake’s grant of 1262. 
He wasa great Biblical scholar, theologian,and writer, being one 
of the three Dominicans who compiled the “Concordantiz 
Magne Bibliorum Sacrorum,” as it now stands. In 1256 Henry 
III. chose him for his confessor and counsellor: in 1279, he was 
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made Archbishop of Dublin, and in 1284 died in London. 
FRIAR JOHN DE SEVENAK, with Friar Andrew Pentecost, had 
letters of safe-conduct, March 6th, 1276-7, for going over-sea on 
the King’s affairs ; he is mentioned as Prior about the close of 
1282. FRIAR NICHOLAS was the last Prior. Friar Wilham 
de Boderisham, called by foreign writers Guzlielmus Bonderinensts, 
took the habit of the Order in London ; studied at Paris, along 
with Friar Peter de Tarentasia (afterwards Pope Innocent V.) 
and Cardinal Hannibal de Hannaballis, and underwent prelacies 
in his own Province. He was made Master of the Sacred 
Palace in 1263, by Pope Urban IV., and died in the office in 
1276. He wrote “Super Threnos Jeremie,” “Super Cantica 
Canticorum,” and “ Super Epistolam ad Romanos.” 


VIII. 


Two of the yearly General Chapters of the whole Order of 
Friar-Preachers were held in London. The thirtieth assemblage 
commenced, May 15th, 1250, in this Convent. More than four 
hundred I*riars were present from all parts of Christendom, 
even Jerusalem. They treated diligently on the affairs of the 
Order, and on matters that needed to be corrected. As they 
had no property of their own, the neighbouring nobles and 
prelates liberally found them food. On the first day of the 
Chapter, the King came and begged the suffrages of their 
prayers, sat down to the dinner he had provided for them, and 
treated them royally as became him. Next day the Queen 
found them in food; afterwards the Bishop of London, then 
Sir John Mansell, followed by the Abbot of Westminster, the 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, the Abbot of Waltham, the citizens of 
London, and others, as the same by letter had begged to do. 
The King gave a mitre to the Provincial, for the occasion. The 
other General Chapter was celebrated here in 1263. On January 
10th preceding it, the King ordered that seven hundred complete 
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habits should be provided from the Royal Wardrobe, for the 
Friars who would assist at it. The Chapter began, May 2oth, 
and endured for several days. Friar Thomas Aquinas, after- 
wards the great Angelic Doctor, was present, and in it Friar 
Humbertus Burgundus de Romanis was permitted to resign his 
office as Master-General of the whole Order. Licence was also 
given for erecting four new convents of Friars in England, and 
two in Ireland. Some of the yearly Provincial Chapters, for 
affairs of the Order in England, Scotland, and Ireland met here 
too. In 1277, Edward L., whilst at Flint, paid 2s. toone Thomas, 
for carrying letters to the Prior Provincial and his Chapter 
assembled, August 15th and following days, at London. 
These letters probably consisted of the usual writ, “ De orando 


pro Rege, etc.” 


IX. 


The Friars had not long enjoyed their establishment, when they 
found it insufficient for their requirements in their increasing in- 
fluence both in Church and State. Edward I. held their Order in 
great esteem, and chose his confessors and counsellors from their 
ranks; his Queen, Eleanor of Castile, favoured them so, that she 
was called their nursing mother; and their Provincial, *riar Robert 
de Kilwardby, had been raised to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and was soon created a Cardinal; these three were the founders 
of a new establishment. In 1275, a fresh site was obtained, and 
under the charge of Friar William de Hotham, Provincial, and 
Friar John de Sevenak, and Friar Nicholas, successively Priors, 
the work of the new Convent was brought to a successful issue. 
On March 3rd, 1285-6, the Provincial and Prior sold all their 
place, buildings and habitation near Holeburn to Henry de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, for 550 marks, to be held by all the accustomed 
secular services due to the lords of the fief. This grant was read 
and enrolled at the hustings of London on the following day, and 
April 15th, 1287, received the royal confirmation. To the grant 
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three seals were attached: (1) The Earl of Lincoln’s, now gone. 
(2) Vesica-shaped, in red wax; the Crucifixion, with Mary on the 
right and the legend, ECCE FILIVS TVVS, and John on the 
left with ECCE MATER TVVA: legend around, * S’ CONV 

. FRM PREDICATOR’ LVNDONIEN. (3) Same shape, 
in green wax: St. John the Evangelist standing on an eagle, 
holding in his right hand a scroll, and in his left a palm; and 
straight across the background, IOHS: legend, * S’ ORDINIS 
FRATRVM . . . VM LONDONIENSIS. The Earl 
bound himself to pay the price in instalments: 50 marks within 
the quindisme of Easter after the grant, 100 marks on the Feast 
of St. Margaret (July 20th), £100 within the month of Michacl- 
mas, 125 marks at the following Easter, and 125 marks within 
the month of the next Michaelmas ; and he satisfied his obliga- 
tion. On the site of the Convent he built his town-house or Inn. 
In time Lincoln’s Inn became the resort of students of the law, 
and continues to be a Law Inn to the present day. And now, 
after the lapse of six hundred years, amidst all the roar of the 
mighty city, the site of the Friars’ house still keeps some air 
of monastic tranquillity in the fair gardens of Lincoln’s Inn. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 
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from E:uston to Utopia. 


oc HRISTMAS is a humbug,’ said Scrooge, and I echo the 
sentiment,” groaned Beatrice, holding back the window- 


curtain, and revealing a tearfully-watered pane upon which the 
gaslights of the room were dismally reflected on a background 
of blurr and blackness, beaten against by the driving rain. 
“ Like all true sentiments, none of its force is worn out by age 
and familiarity, as the sentiment of Christmas joviality is 
worn out.” 

“There is very, very little of it left,” said Ethelwyn, cosily sip- 
ping her tea as she toasted herself at the big, hot fire. “ [t is not 
what it used to be, but still it zs Christmas, and ought to be 
better than any other bit of the rolling year.” 

“ My child, there is none of it,’ laughed Beatrice, dropping the 
curtain disdainfully and returning to the tea-table. “ What you 
call Christmas is the very smallest, thinnest, feeblest, shadowiest 
of ghosts raised every year by a few Conservatives, sentimentalists, 
and journalists who live by it; and by the children who also 
see in it the temporal advantages of plum pudding, holidays, 
and presents. Why, Ethelwyn, there is not a phantom divinity 
of Africa or the Indies less real, and whose worship exists, more 
purely upon imagination and exacts more suffering as its due.” 

“If Dickens but heard you—not that Christmas is now what 
his Christmases were!” sighed Ethelwyn. 

“Only because he had a greater imaginative power than 


You don’t suppose he drew the Dingley Dell 
No: like 


you have. 
Christmas from his invariable personal experience. 
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you he had an ideal Christmas, cold, white and clear out of 
doors, genial and rollicking within ; and when a wet Christmas 
Eve like this came, he chose to look upon it as you do, as an 
uncommon sort of accident, some strange disorder of nature like 
a volcanic eruption, persistently forgetful of the fact that nine 
out of ten Christmases of his life had been wet or warm and 
muggy. Then the suffering exacted by this blind fetish-worship ! 
If it were for a real thing and not for a shadow one might bear 
it calmly ; but why should you and I turn out into the dark wet 
night to travel two hundred miles in a draughty railway carriage, 
merely because it is the 24th of December? and yet for that 
sole reason our grandfather and grandmother require us to fly 
over England to eat with them! Why, because a great Event 
happened nearly two thousand years ago in Palestine, should 
you and I be compelled at any cost of comfort to eat an 
indigestible dinner in Yorkshire to-morrow? Indigestible! Is 
it not a known and never-disputed fact that a Christmas dinner 
makes all the children ill, and still they are forced by what 
seems stronger than any law or religion to eat it?” 

“Of course it is not, in a social sense, what it was in the dear 
old times,” said Ethelwyn, mournfully. 

“You would like to go back to the old times,” laughed Beatrice, 
“to the wassail and the boar’s head ?” 

“Not even so far as that, though then there was midnight 
Mass all over England, the real Christ Mass, and all England 
gathered round one Altar like one family round one table. But 
fifty years back would do,” mentally recalling the skating chapter 
in Pickwick. “Oh! Christmas was Christmas then. I have 
heard Grannie talk about it: how all the poor people were given 
coals and clothes and their Christmas dinner, and servants, 
children, masters, and guests danced together in the hall. It 
was peace and goodwill to everybody then, everybody rejoicing 
in the feast and happy. The guests all came by coach, and the 


coaches were decked with holly and mistletoe, and the guards 
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and coachmen exchanged Christmas wishes all along the road.” 
“TI am glad I was not in one of the coaches! I hope the man 
who drives our train to-night will not have felt it incumbent upon 


him to keep Christmas Eve with that sort of jollity.” 

“Come, it is time we were off,” said Ethelwyn, rising and 
gathering her wraps together. 

“Tt zsa bleak night,” she said when they reached the plat- 
form, and the rain was blown in upon their faces from the 
outside. 

The train was loaded and time was short. Beatrice got 
into a crowded compartment ; a porter opened a door in the 
next carriage and bustled Ethelwyn into it, beside two travellers 
whoseappearancewasof suchirreproachable respectability andsuch 
extreme commonplace as guaranteed at once a journey during 
which accident or adventure must be simply impossible. One 
was an old lady, wrapped and veiled beyond the most despairing 
attempt at form and shape, a mere heap of fur and wool ; and an 
old gentleman, encumbered with a load of literature, but no 
wraps to speak of. 

“ All here for Settle ?” asked the guard, looking in. 

“Dear me, I am not!” exclaimed the old gentleman, jumping 
up and letting an avalanche of books fall. “I am for Holyhead. 
The fool of a man told me this was the Holyhead train. I'll 
prosecute — I'll write to the Z27es — infamous — Christmas 


) 


Eve—— 
The rest of his sentence was inaudible, as he stooped, and 


puffed, and gasped over his fallen books. The guard hurried 


him out, and the train was off. 
“ How shall I get through those weary hours,” thought Ethel- 


wyn, listlessly taking up one of her new Christmas annuals. 
“What nonsense these all are—and not a soul to speak to! I 
cannot be troubled to talk to that old fossil ; she looks worse 
than the annuals; her conversation would be, if possible, 
stupider, tamer, and triter ; but she makes a capital chaperon.” 
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After half an hour of desultory dipping into her Christmas 
literature, she flung down the last disgustedly, and thought that 
she would try to sleep. Then, looking carefully round to see 
that there was nothing about to interfere with the comfortable 
carrying out of her intention, no crumpled rose-leaf under her 
pillow of rugs, she discovered a small old book sticking in 
between the seat and the cushion at the back. She pulled it out 
and opened it with faint curiosity. It was a very old book, 
dated in the last century. 

“ That old gentleman must have left it,” she thought ; “he had 
some old books with him.” 

The name of Christmas caught her eye. “ This is capital,” 
she thought. “ Now I shall have some real Christmas literature 
to feast upon : not those dismal nineteenth-century pretences.” 

She turned over two or three pages, dipping lazily here and 
there. The rain swished against the windows, the wind whistled 
and roared without. The old lady opposite breathed heavily and 
regularly, except for the occasional variation of a small snore. 

Suddenly a violent jerk—a loud crash. 

Ethelwyn looked up bewildered. The carriage was jolting in 
a very curious way, and swaying terribly from side to side. She 
clutched at the arms of her seat in terror. “Is it an accident?” 
she gasped. 

“Oh! no: it is only another snowdrift,’ said the old lady 
opposite, quite unconcerned. 

“But when did the snow come on? It is most dangerous. I 
never travelled before when the line was under snow. How the 
train shakes!” 

“Not very badly. They have put another horse on to pull us 
up the hill.” 

“A horse!” exclaimed Ethelwyn. “What zs the use of a 
horse? We must have got into a very odd unsophisticated sort 
of a place. I wonder where we are just now. We cannot be 


as far as Rugby yet.” 
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“We are seven miles from Ashendene. We changed horses 
at the ‘Three Magpies’ at Burntwood some time ago.” 

“Seven miles from Ashendene! It is impossible—unless I 
have been asleep. And ‘ changed horses ’—what horses ?” 

“You have been asleep. We are in the coach, as I told you, 
seven miles from Ashendene.” 

“Where is Beatrice?” thought Ethelwyn, looking round 
wildly. “It is impossible that I can have slept all that distance, 
and been removed from the train to a coach without knowing, 
And Beatrice—there has been some dreadful mistake. She 
would separate from me, and the train has been divided, and we 
have missed each other, as I knew we should. Would you 
kindly tell me,” she said aloud,“ if this carriage is going to 
Ashendene—to Mr. Paulton’s? and did you see a lady at the 


”) 





station where 

“The coach passes the lodge of Mr. Paulton’s. I am going 
there myself,” said the lady. “It is my house.” 

“Your house?” Ethelwyn repeated incredulously. “ My 
name is Paulton: I am Mr. Paulton’s niece,” she said severely, 
expecting to reduce an impostor to confusion. She knew every 
soul of Mr. Paulton’s who could claim Ashendene as home, and 
this stranger she had never beheld before. 

“My name is Paulton too: Ethelwyn Paulton,” was the 
astounding reply. 

Ethelwyn stared, petrified. Then she saw that the bundle 
of wraps did not conceal an old lady after all, but a pretty 
young one, dressed very quaintly in a garment of dark red cloth 
and fur of the form once known as a pelisse, and a hood drawn 
closely over her head, overshadowing her face with bewitching 
effect. 

“There is no Ethelwyn Paulton but myself,” she said, but not 
so stoutly as she would have liked to speak. 

“T beg your pardon: at this day there are my grandmother, 
myself, and two of my nieces, and there have been many others. 
It isa family name.” 
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“Yes; but I never heard of you : 

“ Never heard of your own great-grandmother ?” 

This to Ethelwyn sounded simply rude. She took it fora 
mere vulgar contradiction, a slight variation on the schoolboy 
retort, “ Teach your grandmother !” 

Then, suddenly, another violent shake and shock, and after 
that, arrested motion, loud voices, a flash, a report, another 
report ; then silence, and a plunging forward of the coach. 

“Oh! what zs the matter?” cried Ethelwyn, in agony. 

“A highwayman, I suppose; but he’s got off. I suppose he 
found us too well armed.” 

“A highwayman, in the nineteenth century !” 

“But this is not the nineteenth century. It is only the 
eighteenth.” 

“Tt is eighteen hundred and eighty-six,” said Ethelwyn, con- 
temptuously. 

“Seventeen hundred and eighty-six,” contradicted the other 
Ethelwyn, “and Christmas Eve. We skipped nine days when 
the new calendar was made. You seem to think we have skipped 
a hundred years since then. Perhaps you belong to one of the 
new French schools of philosophy. I have just returned from 
Paris. A gentleman told me there —he is a follower of M. de 
Voltaire, of course—that he prophesied a still more sweeping 
change, and that the world would soon blot out the past centuries 
which have all been too worthless to be counted, and begin with 
the year one.” 

“QO! the French!” exclaimed Ethelwyn, disdainfully, “any- 
thing for a change for them!” 

“They have changed their minds about the Qucen. She is 
immensely popular at present. They have even forgiven her 


for the diamond necklace affair.” 
“What necklace ? A Jubilee present ?” 
“Didn’t you hear all about the necklace? Madame de 


Polignac and Cardinal de Retz—” 
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“You are talking of Marie Antoinette,” interrupted Ethelwyn, 
impatiently. 

“Of course Iam. Who else is Queen of France?” 

“T am shut up with a lunatic,” thought Ethelwyn, and she 
tried to open the door and call out for help. 

The guard, in a cocked hat and armed to the teeth, looked in 
and asked what was the matter. 

“Where am I?” she asked, wildly. 

“Four miles from Denton ; five from Ashendene.” 

“What coach is this!” 

“Usual stage, Miss: the ‘ Flying Kite.’ ” 

“T am dreaming,” thought Ethelwyn: “but it is very 
interesting. I should like to go on with it.” 

There seemed to be a short period of vagueness: she had 
begun to fancy she was in her own bed in Bayswater when the 
other Ethelwyn spoke again: 

“Tam glad you are coming to Ashendene. I hope you will 
have a merry enough Christmas, but of course it is always very 
different now from what it was in the old days. Once upon a 
time there was hospitality in the land. That sort of thing is all 
over now, but we do our best to keep up old customs in spite of 
the changes all round.” 

“Why how is it different ? Seventeen-cighty-six—I am sure 
it must be lovely! If you o”ly knew—why, Christmas now— 
after—in my time, I mean, is ever such a sham. I suppose it is 
because there is such a spirit of infidelity about, religious asso- 
ciations are killed by it: and people crowd up to London so 
now—the country houses are no longer centres of Christmas 
hospitality. Then the tenants and servants are so discon- 
tented.” 

“That is quite true,” the other answered. “People all go up 
to town for Christmas and the country houses stand empty: but 
that was complained of in my grandmother’s time too, so it is 
not quite new. But when the Hall zvas open! Then the servants 
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were jolly and running about busily, and all the servants and 
neighbours came into the Hall to bring presents and good wishes : 
it was literally open house in those glorious days! Now the 
tenants are terribly poor and discontented. There are constant 
disturbances both in the country and in towns: and as for 
infidelity—why, Voltaire has done mischief enough abroad : only 
in England, where the Church is in hiding, as it were, and 
nobody out of it believes very much or cares very much, there 
is hardly scope for his influence: nothing to attack or pull 
down.” 

“But surely Christmas is kept as zwe hear it was? You 
have games and dances, and it is ‘merry in hall where the 
beards wag all ?’” ‘ 

“In the old times it was—my grandmother’s times. ‘Nous 
avons change tout cela.’ Then there used to be beer flowing like 
a river; black-jacks made with toast, sugar, nutmegs, and 
Cheshire cheese.” 

“How very nasty!” thought Ethelwyn, “and it must have 
been most uncomfortable if all the servants got tipsy, to say 
nothing of the guests! Disgusting!” 

“The rooms used to be embowered in holly ; the huge Yule 
log blazed on the hearth.” 

“And is it not so now?” Ethelwyn interrupted in amaze- 
ment. 

“Notas it was in the good old times,” said the other Ethelwyn, 
sadly ; “I only know of these old festivities from hearing my 
grandmother talk, and reading old books. In those times all 
the spits on Christmas Eve were sparkling, the Hackin must be 
boiled by daybreak, or two young men must take the cook 
by the arms and run her round the market-place till she was 
ashamed of her laziness.” 

“ How horrid! And what a waste of the cook’s time!” inter- 
jected Ethelwyn. “ How ad the dinner get cooked ?” 

“Then there were turnspits' used in the kitchen,” the other 
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continued, enthusiastically ; “now we have jacks, which area very 
inferior and prosaic sort of substitute. Think of the dear patient 
little dogs turning round and round, and the huge joints of beef, the 
geese, and turkeys, roasting odorously above them. The geese 
are all sent to the London market now, instead of being fat- 
tened for us poor country folks, and we have to buy our quills 
and our beeswax from travellers who come from London.” 

“But still there was hospitality and merrymaking,” Ethelwyn 
implored pathetically to hear. 

“Well, a few gentlemen do go in for hospitality at Christmas 
for their own sake. They get a great part of their rents in kind: 
the tenants really are too poor to pay even their low rents, we 
have so many bad harvests and the taxes are so heavy; so the 
squires are glad enough to get Christmas presents of wheat, 
barley, malt, and even oxen and geese in return for any little 
civility.” 

“The squires are much beloved ?” suggested Ethelwyn, doubt- 
fully, overwhelmed by disillusionment. 

“Oh! The tenants are vastly respectful outwardly. If the 
Squire asks what o’clock it is, some of them will answer, ‘It is 
what his worship pleases.’ ” 

“And the games? The merry Christmas romps?” 

“The games, I imagine, have been invented by our country 
bonesetters, they are so dangerous. Many a broken arm and 
leg has to be set after areal rollicking game of blind-man’s buff, 
for the most accomplished and wittiest player is he who is most 
ingenious at setting traps and obstacles in the way of the blinded 
one. JVothing is too dangerous to be allowed by the rules of the 


game.” 
Ethelwyn gave up the merriment with a sigh, and fell into a 


profound meditation. 
“The fun and festivity,” she thought, “ certainly may have won 


a glory from their being far. Perhaps, since we are so highly 
educated now, we mzght have thought it all rather rough and 
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vulgar. People did not mind it then. It was matter of course 
that gentlemen should stumble under the table after dinner, and 
nothing was thought of it. It is only difference of mental 
training that makes us see low and disgusting what our fore- 
fathers thought jolly. But all through that horseplay and 
coarseness there ran the true spirit of Christian rejoicing in the 
festival; the old devotional feeling that has almost died 


”) 


since. 


IT. 


She opened her eyes drowsily. Why, she was in bed, neither 
in a train, nora coach. It took quite a minute to collect her 
thoughts and reflect that she had of course arrived at Ashendene 
last night safe and sound, been welcomed, fed, and sent to bed ; 
and now here was Christmas morning breaking upon her in dim 
grey light. 

She started up and looked at her watch. Nine o'clock! 

“What a dreadful thing!” she exclaimed. “I have missed 
the first Mass! I never did such a thing on Christmas morning 
before. It won’t seem a bit like Christmas without it. How 
could Beatrice let me! She might have some consideration for 
other people though she zs lazy in the mornings herself. Beatrice!” 

But Beatrice was not beside her. The other Ethelwyn 
answered, “ There is plenty of time. Breakfast is not for half- 
an-hour yet. You have oceans of time; but I awoke you on 
purpose, as my father is very particular about punctuality. 
Eight is our usual hour, but we were dancing late last night, and 
we are lazy to-day.” 

“But Mass! And how can I have my bath and be dressed in 
half-an-hour ?” 

“There is no Mass till eleven, and then it depends on whether 
Father Weld can get through the snowdrifts. He says his third 
Mass here if he can, but he has to come ten miles. What did 
you say about a bath?” 

“Ts it not put ready?” 
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“ A bath in the morning, and in winter! You must be mad! 
What sort of bath? We never have baths here.” 

Ethelwyn was too much shocked for more words on that 
subject. She dressed as well as she could, for the room seemed 
avery cavern of the winds, and all the winds blew from the 
North Pole, and her fingers were numb. Draughts swept down 
the wide, old-fashioned chimney ; draughts whistled through the 
hinges of the old-fashioned oak door; draughts shook the 
delicious diamond-paned windows like aspen leaves ; draughts 
rushed under the carpet and made it look like a billowy sea. 

A little before eleven, Ethelwyn and her namesake were on 
their way to Mass. 

“ At last I have come to Christmas now!” she thought. “ An 
ideal Christmas ; all the tenantry of the squire’s faith, the faith 
of their fathers that has lingered amongst these lonely hills and 
valleys in spite of dungeon, fire, and sword; school-children 
curtsying in red cloaks; old people pouring blessings on the 
head of the bountiful squire and his lady ; the realisation of all 
we dream of now, and struggle to imitate—no, to keep alive, 





to restore!” 
They ploughed their way through the unswept snowy paths : 


the grooms and the gardeners were sleeping off the potations 
by which they had kept the vigil, and were not expected to 
attend to their duties, religious or domestic, on Christmas 





morning. 
No bell welcomed them ; a dolorously cracked one clanged 
in the tower of the Protestant church. | 
“TI thought there would surely be a peal of old baptised bells 
in such a nice old church,” complained Ethelwyn the younger. 
“Oliver Cromwell, or somebody, stole them or melted them 
down,” answered Ethelwyn the elder ; “and nobody has troubled 
to replace them. I suppose it wasn’t worth while.” 
“Tam afraid we are late,” whispered Ethelwyn, glancing up 


at the tower, where she expected to see a clock. There wasa 
35 
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sundial, and not a clock, which enchanted her for the moment, 
and made her feel that her ideal was being realised ; but it was 
not altogether convenient that it should be so, for there being 
no sun visible, the dial was simply ornamental: in fact, mere 
bric-a-brac. 

“Oh! we cannot be late,” said the elder Ethelwyn. “ Father 
Weld cannot possibly be here for ages, the roads are in sucha 
state.” 

“ But where is our church ?” asked Ethelwyn. 

“Here,” was the answer, as her guide turned down the 
unsavoury entrance of a stable-yard. 

“Well, this is like the persecution times,” thought Ethelwyn : 
“better even than a chapel in Ashendene House would have been. 
Now I shall see how the poor came together in secret to worship 
the God of their fathers, their faith all the more fervent because 
of the poverty and risk in which they must worship. How it 
must thrill one to remember that one’s life is forfeit to the State 
by coming here.” 

Alas! the poverty shocked and depressed her instead of 
touching her and stirring lofty thoughts of martyrdom within 
her. A small, low-roofed loft: rafters (and dust and dirt and 
spiders) overhead : a miserable wooden altar: no light burning 
before it : two small dip candles and a wooden crucifix all its 
adornment : no flowers: no holly. Tears sprang into Ethelwyn’s 
eyes as she thought of the beautiful churches with their flowers 
and clustering lights, their green garlands, their lovely cribs: 
the sweet organ tones or the majestic strains of an orchestra 
preluding the long white-robed procession up the aisle : the dear 
Adeste, the triumphant peals of Glorza and Credo. 

“ But, after all, Our Lord is here just the same, so J need not 
think it too mean and cold and ugly,” she thought, bending her 
knee; then remembering with a sense of desolation ten times 
intensified that there was no sweet Presence on the altar there. 
The Most Holy could not be reserved in that place, which was 
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only a home for Him at long intervals, and which was used for 
other purposes meanwhile. Only themselves and an old man 
were present. 

“Everyone seems very late,” said Ethelwyn. It did not seem 
at all wrong to talk in church, or at all unnatural, since there 
was no one to hear and no outward sign of sanctity to make it 
seem like a real church: not even evergreens! Ethelwyn had 
somehow imagined the good old times to have come out very 
strong in evergreens. 

“There are very few to come at any time,” the other explained. 
“The religious people about here are all Methodists, of course. 
That old man is the only Catholic, except ourselves, within 
seven miles, and the few farther off cannot well come in such 
weather, especially as it is uncertain whether there will be Mass. 
At least, the parish church is not much more popular than we are. 
The Church people all get tipsy for the whole of Christmas, includ- 
ing Mr. Railton, the Vicar. I saw him as we passed the church: 
sober enough to have service, though his appearance bore witness 
to a Christmas vigil imperfectly recovered from as yet.” 

Here Father Weld appeared, cold and wet, and Mass was said. 
Ethelwyn tried to hear it with devotion, but tears rolled over 
her eyes when at the Offertory no sweet chords of the Adeste 
touched her soul through her waiting ears. 

“How did they feel like Christians without it?” she 
thought. “Shall I not even hear ‘See, amid the winter snow?’ 
I suppose it is not written yet. And no sermon, of course! I 
never thought how much I cared for these small things. How 
weak my soul must be to want such small supports! How 
strong the faith must have been that kept alive through these 
times!—no devotion in the iand—religion crushed down—no 
attractive services, no music and flowers—no Christmas cards! 
Why, how festive London looked yesterday compared with this ! 
All the shops full of pretty cards with their kind wishes ; all the 
people busy, bustling, rejoicing, buying presents, setting off to 
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catch trains ; all the churches hung with holly, all the children 
crowding back from school—the whole air throbbing with 
Christmas gladness! And I thought it was gone—that it was all 
left behind in the good old times! Why, I don’t believe Christ- 
mas was ever better kept than it is kept now. Then—when— 
where am I?” 

“Come along, Ethelwyn, we change here,” said Beatrice’s 
voice. 

Ethelwyn looked up bewildered. She was in the train. The 
old lady was still snoring opposite. Beatrice’s pretty face ap- 
peared at the door against a background of gas-lamp, round 
which a holly wreath was twined. “I have been asleep,” 
murmured Ethelwyn, gathering herself together, with her wraps 
and Christmas numbers. A book had fallen on its face, open. 
She picked it up and hastily remembered it was the book the old 
gentleman had left which she was trying to read before she fell 
asleep. She took it with her, keeping her finger unconsciously 
in the open place, and followed Beatrice, only half awake, to the 
other train across the little country platform. The rain had 
stopped and the stars were shining softly; not as keenly as 
Christmas stars ought to shine, but Ethelwyn did not feel in- 
clined to be critical. She smiled affectionately at the piles of 
hampers and boxes their branch train was to take on. 

Beatrice and she got into the same compartment this time. 
As Beatrice settled herself cosily into her corner, she said, “I have 
been asleep. I had such a queer dream. I thought it was 
Christmas Eve, 1986. I had been reading some very advan- 


ced literature in the train, and it made me dream all about 
Allotments and Disestablishment, and a Republic, and I did not 
like it at all. I am beginning to think that the present time is 
best after all ; only I cannot give in to your claim of superiority 
for 1786. I like our modern comforts, but I admit I should not 
at all like to do without our fragments of medizvalism, if only 
to embellish life.” 
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“T hate 1786,” exclaimed Ethelwyn, and then she remembered 
that after all it was buta dream. She was wide awake now, and 
laughed to think how funny and impossible it had been. What 
was the testimony of a dream against all tradition? Was not 
the universal witness of history to a season of universal geniality 
tempered with devotion, to boundless hospitality, to the 
Christmas, in fact, of her faith, and not to the Christmas of a 
distempered brain, brought on by sleeping in an uneasy position? 

She opened the book again, smiling to think how its fall upon 
the carriage floor had been the creator of rolling stage coach, 
snowdrifts, highwaymen, and all that followed. She did not 
remember having read any of it before she fell asleep ; she 
would read it now and enjoy Christmas of olden times as 
portrayed by contemporaneous authority. 

It was very odd, she must be dreaming again. She pinched 
herself; she spoke to Beatrice; she rubbed her eyes : no! she was 
really awake ; and yet sentence after sentence she read sounded 
as familiar to her as if she had just heard them spoken. It was 
a very old book, yellow with age, dated 1786 or thereabouts; the 
title “ Round the Coal Fire,’ aname that rang with the music 


of all that was in Christmas itself. 


“Christmas was vastly different from former days;” “once 
there was hospitality in the land;” “open house kept out of 
interest—rents paid in kind ;” “geese sent to London instead 


of being fatted for neighbours.” 
“It is stranger than all dreaming,” Ethelwyn told herself. “1 


see how it was. My dream was founded on real facts. I had 
read these sentences half asleep, and they were woven in with 
my dream. Well-a-day, if people a hundred years ago talked sadly 
of the good old times, and deplored their own, how do we 
know how the people of two, ¢irvee hundred years ago may 
not have talked. Did they all look back with longing? Did 
they all believe that the past only was perfect, and their own 
present all mistake and decay ? When were the good old times? 
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Were they the Anglo-Saxon times—or the patriarchal times—or 
were there ever any good old times at all?” 

“Do you know,” said Beatrice, “in my dream I heard every- 
one talking so regretfully and longingly of this present time of 
ours, as the good old time when everything was happy and joyous, 
and, above all, when Christmas was kept with all honours, royal 
and religious ; and looking back upon this age of ours myself, 
as I knew it, without any idealising, I saw what a bright, 
happy, holy time it was. What a blessing it was to 
have lived in it, and how for beauty, and poetry, and tender- 
ness, and devotion it compared with any age of the past. I 
thought of the age of Saints and Martyrs, and yet how we still 
sent forth year by year, not only to heathen countries, but to 
daily toil for the benefit of our human race, new forces to the 
ranks of that noble army. I thought of the Crusaders, and 
thrilled with pride to think of the brave crusade of to-day 
against evil, and misery, and ignorance. I thought how our an- 
cient monarchy still stood upright on the hills of time, a beacon 
of bright example, and sent forth its gentle daughters to minister 
to the poor, as Elizabeth of Hungary and Hedwige of Poland 
ministered of old. We have made great progress, and some- 
times think we have left those old times far behind in the dark ; 
yet they are still with us, for God and man are still the same, 
and the old ideal is still before us and does not change, though 
we have learnt new ways of working up to it: and we shall 
make progress still, going on and on, but still God and man will 
remain, never left behind, a:d still the same ideal will stand 
before :—the ideal of goodness, and nobleness, and purity : and 
still the world will be full of joy, full of sorrow, and full of love 
and pity: the love and pity that brought us the first Christmas 
Day. So Christmas and Bethlehem will always be with 
us, and all times will be good times, because of its blessed 
presence : none better, none worse; always sorrow, always 
poverty, always love, always charity, and the Star of Bethlehem 
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shining over it all, the eternal light of eternal, all-pitying Love, 
brightening the shadows of our earthly night, and guiding us on 
to the land of true and everlasting light.” 


“©... The past will always wih 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not while we moved therein.” 


SHEILA ALISON. 
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The Child of the World. 


that there is no country in the world religious by so many 
external signs as Italy. The Italian is frightened of the dark 
possibilities of the unknown, as a child is frightened of the night ; 
for of a truth the Italian is a child of the world—a delicate child, 
with its keen sensitiveness to unseen causes of fear. But he isa 
child in more than his dread of the unknown, he is a child in his 
complete absorption of the present. It is the growth of our mind 
which teaches us that our present emotions are passing, and the 
giants among us are they for whom no emotion is overpowering. 
This is the key of natural self-renunciation, the strait but 
necessary road to all of us who are groping darkly for happiness. 
I suppose that is why the doctrines of the philosophies which 
have bade indulgence to every new fancy have made no more 
impression on a happiness-seeking world than words writ in 
water ; because, as the fancy is passing, so is its indulgence. 
But the child has never learned to follow the rhythm of his 
fancies ; a grief blackens the hour to him beyond all remedy, 
because he has yet to learn that few griefs are immortal. And 
again, it is not so much that he is frightened of a future in his 
fears, as of the unseen. And the Italian, who is the world’s 
child, with the dearness and the naughtiness of a child, fears the 
unseen, and sins despite a future. And therefore he appeases 
the fears of the present unseen by the external signs of religion, 
with an earnestness and with a sincerity that they who have not 
the key cannot understand, as he trims his lamp to the picture 


2 is acommonplace of which few seem to realise the cause 
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of his Madonna and quivers the while with a passionate anger 
that would be portentous, if it were not the “wave of shadow 
going over the wheat.” 

Thus it is that the religion of a typical Italian is the religion of 
a little child. He would dread to sleep prayerless because of the 
possibilities of death darting to him through the god-like dark, 
for to how many children—nay, we men, in this are we not yet 
young ?—is not darkness an attribute of God? Itis his mind 
that is circumscribed to the future and shivers with the fear of 
the Unknown. The Unknown must be known ; he must reduce 
this shapeless, god-like, fearful thing of blacknesstoa present shape; 
then, behold, it is gone. Is it the flame of a possible punishment 
that makes his teeth chatter in the moonlessness of a dark night ? 
Then he must see the punishment depicted, and its terror will be 
no more. He will paint something fraught with possibilities of 
human suffering sufficient to make Gog’s hair bristle ; and he 
will smile on it because the fear has gone ; the unseen terror has 
been swallowed in an unpleasant realisation which has drawn the 
serpent’s tooth, and has substituted a flea-bite. And so he com- 
bines these two characteristics of the child, of which I have 
spoken—an absorption in the present and a dread of the unseen 
—by sacrificing his dread on the altar of a present realisation in 

i the matter that surrounds him. His picture of hell satisfies his 

terror of an unseen place of torment, and the sting of future 

punishment becomes to him acypher. I have mentioned this 
as an example, but in innumerable ways else, innumerable as 
the colours that change in a pale gold Roman sunset, he 
is always in his religion a child, as in every other emotional 
or intellectual combination of mental tendencies to which 
the world has given a label. Carry from the churches 
their frescoes, their pictures, their statues ; suppress Rosary, 
prayer-book, and scapular, and the Italian who practises 
| his faith is desolate indeed. And this from his nature. His 
Madonna, stationed honourably above his wine-flasks in his pro- 
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vision shop, or above his barrels of maccaroni in his bakery, is to 
him his Madonna in person. She is a necessary part of his 
existence. Take her away, and forbid him to place there or 
elsewhere another, and, provided that no outward sign is brought 
before him as a reminder, she fades away from his mental 
experiences—simply because the Unseen is to him chiefly a 
terror, and the present is his only reality. 

Thus does Italy become the land of religious signs; if the 
eternal symbol were not there, his Saints and his prayers would be 
to the Italian the graciousness of a distant dream; but his dread 
of the Intangible forces him to realisations, and he is driven thus 
to provisions that make many to smile and many to weep. And 
thus is Italy a land of tradition. Thus from the brow of every 
pale-ribbed hill droops the legend of a shrine, the story of a 
Saint. Thus exist such places as Subiaco, where the villa of 
Nero and his stupendous baths, the cloud architecture, the 
rhythm of the delicate seasons, are the admiration of ‘the few, but 
where to the coxtadino there clings with the vividness of a day 
that would seem to be yesterday, and not to be nearly the day 
of that very Nero, glorious traditions of San Benedetto. Here, 
where a rocky town frowns from its eyrie upon endless suc- 
cessions of dips and new summits, is shown the spot where San 
Benedetto slept in the rock, and left on the stone, as it were in 
melting wax, the impress of his body. And here is the cave 
where he taught the shepherds; and there the stream where by 
his prayers the boy Placid was saved from drowning. And so 
accurate is the form of each tradition, that whereas at Monte 
Cassino the traditions place by the gigantic rocks the figure of an 
aged man with a stern face, and white beard, and air of authority, 
those of Subiaco speak of a child, and of one in the opening 
years of manhood. For to Subiaco the founder of monasticism 
came as a boy; and still as the centuries flow, it remains the 
home of San Benedetto without his beard. 

I believe the existence of such traditions in such vividness 
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to be portion of the child’s holocaust in present realisations to 
the Nemesis of an Unseen terror. It is not that this is its full 
account, but when the surplus is taken of such external signs of 
religion in Italy over the average standard of every other land, it 
is to such reasons that I would attribute it. There are dreams of 
an endless spring; of a sky whose pale blue shivering with silver 
streaks in the morning deepens in the noon to the blue with a 
far-off touch of a pink blush, and in the evening to pale gold and 
grey; dreams of delicate solitudes, and sealed fountains, and 
streaks of purple violets among pink anemones, and of sad 
cypresses and stone-pines like gigantic upreared bird-nests in 
the sky, when the name of Italy is spoken: but to those who 
love its people there are other dreams of children coming up 
from the sea, with daisy-chains in their hands, and round their 


brows the fillet of everlasting youth. 


VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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Winter Evening. 


UT the rain is gone by, and the day’s dying out in a 
splendour, 
There is flight as of many gold wings in the heart of the sky: 
God’s birds, it may be, who return from their ministry tender, 
Flying home from the earth, like the earth-birds when dark- 
ness is nigh. 
Gold plumes and gold feathers, the wings hide the roseate faces, 
But a glimmer of roseate feet breaks the massing of gold: 
There’s gold hair blowing back,—and a drifting of one in clear 
spaces, 
A little child-angel whose flight is less sure and less bold. 


They are gone, they are flown, but their footprints have left the 
sky ruddy, 
And the night’s coming on with a moon in a tender green sea, 
And my heart is fled home, with a flight that is certain and 
steady, 
To her home, to her nest, to the place where her treasure 
shall be. 
Across the dark hills where the scarlet to purple is waning ; 
For the birds will fly home, will fly home, when the night’s 


coming on. 
But hark! in the trees how the wind is complaining and 
straining, 
For the birds that are flown it may be, or the nests that 
are gone. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 





THE ENGLISH COLLEGE OF ROME. 


5 the great marble-floored refectory of Ushaw, and above 

a fireplace as like Hades as an earthly representation of 
that region can be, hangs the half-length portrait of a man whose 
ascetic, stern-set, yet not unkindly face, with its grey moustache 
and imperial, gazes out a not imperfect picture of practical 
energy and shrewd foresight ; the face of a founder—of a man 
who not only might—a possible prediction—have planted, and 
watered, and increased, but of a man who has done this; the 
face of Cardinal Allen, the founder of many Colleges—of Douay, 
whose offspring was Rheims and is Ushaw, and of the English 
College at Rome. 

If tear-seeds and smile-harvests are necessary correlatives, it 
was fitting that the work of the English College should have 
been one of effort so noble and of success so practical, for 
assuredly few institutions, not blessed by the finger of Provi- 
dence, could have lived through difficulties so extraordinary, 
through intrigue, for which even Italy of the sixteenth century 
might afford surprise, and through convulsions, after which only 
the “ Salvete flores martyrum ” of a St Philip Neri might restore 
confidence. It was in the year 1568 that Dr. Allen, accompanied 
by a few students, landed in France and undertook to found a 
College at Douay for the better provision of students for the 
English Mission, and forthe greater security of a band of men 
whom he wished to train in special learning to do battle by con- 
troversy with the flood of heresy which poured over the land in 
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the early years of Elizabeth’s reign. When the foundation 
appeared to flourish, beyond indeed Allen’s wildest hopes, he 
received and gladly accepted offers from the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus in the furtherance of his scheme. The con- 
nexion thus begun was further cemented by ties of gratitude 
and obligation, in the acknowledgment on Allen’s part of large 
sums of money which he received from the Jesuits to aid 
him in the pecuniary straits to which an _ increase of 
students from every quarter of England, without a corres- 
ponding increase of means, had driven him. It is inter- 


esting thus to note the origin of Allen’s connexion | 


with the Society of Jesus, as, in the rhythmic workings 
of the singular fate which their founder is said to have 
sought for them, the Jesuits—it must at once be affirmed un- 
wittingly, innocently, and with none of their seeking—were the 
occasion, by their mere presence it would almost seem, of the 
extraordinary disturbances which for years threatened the exist- 
ence of the English College. There are fewer facts more per- 
sistent or mysterious than this accompanying streak of gloom in 
every great work, successful or unsuccessful, undertaken by the 
Society—this long thorn goring to its depths the gold-tipped 
flower of all their human glory. A 

The success of Douay, in a word, was phenomenal, and Allen 
looked for its completion and complement ina house for Divinity 
in Rome. Not for that purpose, but while his idea was in its 
srowth, he came thither in 1575, and for the first time while 
there entertained the serious thought of transforming the 
English Hospice, then an establishment for English pilgrims, 
into a College to receive the overflow of his Douay Divinity 
students. But news of a pressing character compelled him to 
leave Rome hastily at this juncture, and he placed his designs, 
in his absence, in the hands of the Bishop of Cassano. 

There are some men, whose singular fate it has been to be 
known in the mouths of men as the villains of one piece; and 
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as the particular piece in which they are villains happens to be 
their one appearance before the eyes of the world, their character 
is universally spoken of in chronicle as irredeemably and un- 
mitigatedly black. Except for this one unfortunate episode they 
may happen to be eminently virtuous—at all events with many 
points in their favour ; but a tempted murmurer may console 
his spirit with the thought that fortune balances the injustice by 
a contradictory excess of praise for others with (equally) only 
one title to glory, and Sextus plays see-saw with Mucius. The 
Bishop of Cassano was what may be called the villain in the 
drama of the early days of the English College, and it cannot be 
| denied that though in other respects he may have been—history 
is silent—a candidate for canonisation, in this play he acted his 
part well. He summoned two of the Jesuit Fathers to the pro- 
fessorships of the College, undertaking that as soon as the 
removal of the priests, who had served the College in its past 
form of hospice, could be effected without impropriety, he would 
summon the Society to the full burden of the direction of the 
College. As these priests gradually left the College, the Bishop 
did not however replace them by application to the Society, and 
through the favour which he held with the Cardinal Protector he 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment to the post of Rector for 
one of his intimate friends, Dr. Maurice Clenock, like himself a 
é Welshman. But the youths with whom the Bishop of Cassano 
had to deal were not Italians, and no less than thirty-three of 
them left the College in one day by way of protest. The Pope, 
Gregory XIII., hearing of the disturbance, summoned them 
immediately to his presence, when he was so far influenced by 
their representations as to remove Dr. Clenock from the post of 
Superior, and appoint in his place one of the Fathers of the 
‘ Society of Jesus. For a time peace was restored, although it 
was found necessary shortly after to summon Allen to Rome, 
whose presence was at least a temporary remedy to the evils 

which, though in suppression, were fermenting secretly. 
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The work of the College therefore prospered ; that work was 
the training of young men for the English Mission, one which 
implied not only great difficulties, but certain dangers and a 
possible, if not a probable, death by violence. Between the year 
1579 and the year 1595, when the last and greatest of the dis- 
turbances which afflicted the Institution broke out, about 257 
students had passed through the College, about twenty-nine of 
whom suffered death in England in defence of the Catholic 
faith. It was not strange, therefore, that as they passed 
through the streets of Rome, and met St. Philip Neri, then an 
old man with the weight of half the consciences of Rome on his 
soul, he should have saluted them with the opening lines of the 
Innocents’ hymn, “ Salvete flores martyrum !” 

In or about the year 1596, Cardinal Allen obtained by his in- 
fluence the permission of the Pope and of the General of the 
Jesuits for those Fathers to be sent upon the English Mission. 
Whether we can apply the proverb of “post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc” or not, about this time the persecution of the priests under 
Elizabeth became hotter, and the danger of the Mission increased 
tenfold. Not only by open violence, but by private intrigue: 
Secretary Walsingham, a man rather distinguished for his 
fervent devotion to the Protestant interests than for any pro- 
found ingenuity of statesmanship, proceeded in his efforts to 
extinguish the attempts which these missionaries at this time 
made to win back England to the fold of Rome. His creatures 
were sent by him to the Continent not only openly to preach 
against the Catholic cause, but by private intrigue, by the 
external assumption of the clerical habit, to undermine those who 
were the most zealous in the promotion of that cause. With the 
keenness lent him by his hatred, he foresaw at once that those 
who would be the most permanent obstacles to his work 
would be the Jesuits, and to destroy that Society his 
emissaries penetrated even into the heart of Rome. How far 
the Bishop of Cassano’s opposition to the Fathers in charge 
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of the College played into the hands of their relentless foes, 
and maintained a spirit of insubordination among the students, 
history finds some difficulty in deciding. The presence of Allen, 
and, when he had departed, the removal from Rome of the Bishop 
of Cassano, sufficed to check the rebellious feelings which had 
not grown so far as not to be influenced by present restraints and 
fear of near surroundings. In 1596, however, the death of Allen 
and the return of the Bishop of Cassano proved the final incidents 
in the opening of the rebellion of forty of the students—opposed 
only to ten—against the heads of the College. It is interesting, 
as illustrative of the slight importance to be attached to any mere 
emotional outbursts against authority, outbursts which, without 
any foundation for their passion, change their front under every 
new influence—such as the extraordinary riots which have of late 
convulsed the city of Rome—that only ten days before, these 
students had addressed a humble letter of submission, praying 
for forgiveness, to the General of the Jesuits, and expressing their 
willingness to any scheme or arrangement of government which 
he considered as necessary for their well-being. Some sermon 
on the future life, some wild rousing of conscience in a ringleader, 
some thunderstorm of especial violence, some exaltation of 
spiritual feeling, had been the probable cause of this curious 
action to which they gave the direct lie ten days after. “I may 
here pause,” says Cardinal Sega in his report, after chronicling 
this fact, “to wonder at their instability and thoughtlessness. If 
their statements at that time about the Fathers were true, how 
could they suddenly, without occasion given, inveigh so bitterly 
against them?” The Cardinal had the chance given him of 
a great lesson in the passages of human emotion, and he 
did not learn it. Instability and thoughtlessness are not the 
explanation of an emotion suddenly terrified with itself and 
turning against its own current momentarily, any more than 
fickleness is the explanation of a man’s actions who finds he can 
love twice ; they are the sign-posts in certain minds by which 
36 
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certain facts are chronicled, but the roads to which they point 
remain unexplored. The roads may be bad roads, but the 
finger-posts have never been to see. 

The disturbances in the house became finally so severe that the 
Pope determined to send Cardinal Sega to the College to make 
the necessary inquiries and to draw up a precise report. He did 
so, and received from the thirty-seven disaffected students the 
complaints which they had to make against the heads of the 
house. They are sufficiently amusing, and are probably the sort 
of thing that every schoolboy anxious for a change, and possibly 
smarting under the severity of masters, might say about them. 
For instance, they assert that some of the students, regarded with 
special favour by the Fathers, are termed angel-guardians, the 
elect, etc.—probably referring to some form of monitorship in 
force at the College. A certain “set” are supposed to be out of 
favour with the authorities—the “ set,” of course, comprising the 
thirty-seven young rebels—and because “ Father Edmund ” has 
made certain accusations against them, their unanimous demand 
is that he be treated according to the /er falionis, law of retalia- 
tion. One ofthe students complained that he was struck without 
cause by the Prefect of Studies. The Rector fell under their 
very particular disfavour. He was accused of insincerity and of 
putting them off when asked for permissions, or of referring them 
tothe Provincial, who always again referred them to the General, 
who always in turn refused what they wanted. Their demands 
were unique and sufficiently exacting. The convalescent should 
be allowed to go to Tusculum ; no Irishman should be admitted 
to the College; the accounts should not be audited by Signor 
Rogerioz—some unfortunate auditor known among them as 
“ snuffy Joe”—whom the students distrust; Mr. Haydock should 
be forbidden the College. All this is full of burlesque and 
the crudeness of boyishness—but the element of comic is suffi- 
ciently banished by the consideration of the causes and secret 
intrigue by which the disturbances were advanced. The medium 
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through which the rebellion was created was boyish, and there- 
fore its face wore the face of an angry boy, but its hidden mean- 
ing was relentless opposition to the English Mission on the part 
of men in whose hands the thirty-seven students were marionettes 
pulled by the strings of their own whims. 

The Fathers of the Society, on the other hand, drew up a 
document full of grave sobriety and sound sense, in which the 
objections of the students were justly and unanswerably dealt 
with, and which was enclosed by the Cardinal Visitor in his 
report to the Pontiff, together with recommendations in which 
he earnestly furthered the wishes of the Society and urged the 
necessity of their continuance in a work from which their 
removal would be its ruin. At the same time he undertook 
wisely to heal the differences among the students, and, by 
judicious weeding, fair words, and just dealing, succeeded in 
restoring confidence in the directors of the house. Peace was 
re-established, and as the years wore on, bringing with them the 
death of Walsingham and the death of Elizabeth, the good sense 
of those who had been led away, not seeing the paths to which 
they had been directed, was restored, and with it the prosperity 
of the house. 

And so for three hundred years the English College, founded 
among tears and struggle, has done its duty, adapting itself to 
its quiet work as the changing needs of succeeding times have 
demanded. Not now the only seminary for Britain, either in 
Rome or elsewhere, it still does its work in its narrow street by 
the Campo dei Fiori, where the blue-breeched, red-vested con- 
tadint, in a day that has nearly passed, swarmed for the transac- 
tions of their daily bargains in their unique market ; where the 


monument of a Revolution is soon to stare with modern (and 
probably hideous) eyes on the relics of the silent toil of many 
generations, 
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LIGHTLY LOST AND WON. 

So lightly are the reputations of colleges lost and won! Here 
is a legend surviving from the days of the Jubilee of Leo XIII. 
Among the concourse then assembled in Rome was a well- 
known and widely-loved English Bishop, and with him a Canon 
of urbane speech and venerable mien. With the Canon was 
sitting one evening in his private room at the hotel a lay 
friend of sprightly mind—a man who has something of Julius 
Cesar in him, but more of Puck. To him the waiter brings a 
card announcing a visitor, a sedate young Englishman just 
arrived from London. Him the Puckish One goes out to meet, 
and, on a sudden inspiration, says, “Come upstairs and see the 
Bishop—quite charming.” So the Sedate One comes, and makes 
a fine courtesy to the Canon, in whose presence he is as humble 
as a sedate youth ought to be in presence of the Episcopate. 
Rising to go, and again profoundly bowing, he was followed 
from the room by Puck, who, a minute later, saw the 
real Bishop coming upstairs towards them. It was an 
awkward moment, but he was equal to it. “ Here comes the 
Canon—great talker, so we will merely bow to him.” But the 
Bishop decreed otherwise. He chatted to Puck in the pleasant 
half-light of the stairway, till Puck, emboldened, presented the 
Sedate One, who, however, was brief, stiff, and, a little patronising. 
That night, the Canon, over a cup of coffee, told Puck how 
much he liked his friend: “Such nice feeling towards the clergy; 
where was he educated? Ah, Oscott. I always thought well of 
Oscott, and I think still better now.” And the next day, the 
Bishop, strolling with Puck, said suddenly: “Oh, your friend of 
last night—rather off-hand, isn’t he? You heard how he 
answered me—I felt decidedly snubbed. Let’s see, where was 
he educated?” “At Oscott, my Lord.” “Well, you surprise 
me; I thought they had better manners. After all, the Jesuits 
have got the knack somehow of turning out gentlemen. I could 
have told he never came from Stonyhurst.” So easily are the 
reputations of colleges lost and won! 
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The Catholic Erchange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
Exchange and Mart has been opened in Merry ENGLAND for 

the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 


propriate public. 





RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
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of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 
The latest day for receiving insertions is the 17th of the preceding month. 





Socks AND STocKINGs.—Good and 
cheap machine-knit socks and _ stock- 
ings in great variety, made in Work 
School for Catholic girls. Special reduc- 
tion for Charitable Institutions. Apply 
to Miss G. PLOWDEN, 23, Wood Road, 
Pontypridd, South Wales. 

MAGAZINE.—For sale, 35 vols. of the 
Lamp (extending from August, 1871, to 
December, 1888), in monthly parts, and 
good condition. Price for the lot 35s., 
or Is. 6d. per volume. Would accept 
some good standard works in exchange. 
F. Brapsury, 58, College Street, 
Chelsea, S. W. 

STAMPs.—The Rev. Father Roosmalen, 
of Handsworth, near Sheffield, offers two 
collections of 2,000 varieties of postage 
stamps in a Permanent Universal Album, 
each for only £8, worth three times that 
amount ; he submits also sheets of stamps 
for approval. 

SHAWLS.—Eis wool shawls, 25 inches 
square. Apply M., 16, Queen Street, 
Colchester, 


CRUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
crucifix, figure I2in.; oak cross £8 IOs. 
Apply to DEMos. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” E.V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES.—A very fine marble statue 


of the Immaculate Conception, 42 
in. high, £353; original price £60. 
Apply LourbeEs. — Calvary group 


in bronze, extreme height 42 in., 
80 guineas ; original price 100 guineas. 
A Calvary group (Munich),  origin- 
aliy the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 10s. A Calvary group 
(after Munich model), figures 3 ft. high ; 
oak cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
415 15s. Apply to ARTIsT, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATES, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 

Eccs.—A constant supply of new-laid 
eggs can be had on application to F, 
PRESTON, Oldham, Hants. 
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CHURCH ARTICLES, ETC.—A beautiful 
Carrara marble statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, executed at Rome, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, on handsome pedestal ;_ sacrificed 
for debt, £55 cash. Calvary Group, terra 
cotta, coloured, most artistic work, about 
18 in. high: £4. Priedieu, Italian inlaid 
workmanship, figures, lilies, vines, etc., 
with four drawers in front lined with 
crimson plush : only £30 for cash. Oil 
painting (Old Italian School) of es 
Francis of Assisi, about 3 feet by 23, ir 
carved frame, black and gold, £25 ; i. 
another to match, of the Agony in the 
Garden, same price ; also cabinet ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” heavy old gilt frame, 2 feet by 
14, £10 10s.; also Crucifixion (small 
altar- piece) about 6 feet by 3, £40; also 
two Angels, in real ebony frames, by 
Fra Angelico, not supposed to be origi- 
nals, 45 5s. each. Beautiful chalice, 
solid silver, chased, inlock-up leather case, 
418. And several other articles for 
church and private use. All to be sold 
by a priest in difficulties. | Address, 
MISSIONARIUS, JAlerry England, 43, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

CHAIRS.—One wicker armchair and 
one American rocking chair wanted, 
secondhand. Apply CHAIRLEsS. 

PAINTING. — A fine oil painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
43 Ios. Apply NIAGARA. 

FLOWERS. — Hyacinths, snowdrops, 

and other blossoms. Box Is. 6d., free. 
Brown,  Brookader, Kingskersw ell, 
Devon. __F resh snowdrops, ferns, — 
225 g3d., 325 Is. 2d., 425 Is. 5d., 
38. ahd., free. RAWLINSON, paae. 
—100 primroses and leaves, Is. 3d., free. 
Way, Westcourt, Shorwell, Isle of 
Wight.—Box of choice flowers, carefully 
packed, at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 
Ss., post free, any day. MARJORIE, 
Astley Lodge, Hadnal, Shropshire.— 
400 hardly fresh snowdrop blossoms, free 
14 stamps. GARDENER, Graysmoor, 
March, Cambridgeshire. --400 snowdrops, 
with ivy, Is., free. E. Epprur, Brem- 
hill, Calne, Wilts. — Choice flower 
seeds, 25 packets Miles’ mignonette, 
German aster, ten weeks stock, phlox 
Drummondia, zinnia, sweet peas, corn- 
flower, Gaillardia Lorenziana, godetia, 
sweet alyssum, canariensis, larkspur, 
chrysanthemum, candytuft, acroclineum, 
nasturtiums, linum, lupins, etc., free 14 
stamps. Mrs, ALEXANDER, Oving, 
Chichester, 


ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25. Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATES, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A set of 
white royal silk Gothic vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere 3 
to be sold fora lady, £10; cost £12 Ios. 
Also a Benediction veil, £2 10s. Apply 
Lapy. 

VESTMENTS.—-A very handsome High 
Mass set of vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered orpheries, hood, etc., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £60; cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc. shape, with richly embroidered 
crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 I0os., £8 Ios., 
etc. <A very handsome set of crimson 
velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, etc.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for £10. A few Benediction 
veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. <A_ fine 
Roman alb, reduced price £6 6s. 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

ALTAR-PLATF.--A_ very fine. silver 
chalice and paten, richly chased(Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20.— 
Apply SACERDOS. 

BisHor DANELL.—-A portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in ov al oak gilt mount and 
oak frame ; L3 38. Apply EPISCOPUS. 

RiING.—A gentleman’s gold mourning 
ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. Apply CARITAS. 

PURPLE Cope.—A splendid Tapestry 
Purple Cope (Hood and Orphery silk 
velvet) to be Sold for the relief of a poor 
Priest ; price £15.--Apply R.T.S. 

CRYSTAL MARKING PEN. Wanted 
to know where this kind of pen can be 
bought. Apply CAREFUL. 

TEA OR BREAKFAST SERVICE. — 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea or 
breakfast service. Must not be ex- 
pensive. With china teapot to match 
preferred. Apply HOUSEWIFE, 
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Merry England Advertiser. 








BURNS & OATES’ 
SIXPENNY SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





Royal 32mo. Strongly bound in limp cloth. Price 6d. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 





By THOMAS A KeEmPIs. 
Authorised Edition in Four Books. Royal 32mo. Strongly bound in 
cloth. 6d. and upwards. 


MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. 





Royal 32mo. Strongly bound in cloth. 6d. and upwards. 


GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 





A new Edition. Imperial 32mo. By BIsHoP CHALLONER. 

Approved by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and revised by 

a Priest of the Archdiocese. Strongly bound in cloth. 6d. and 
upwards. 


KEY OF HEAVEN. 





Royal 32mo. Containing Ordinary of Mass. With Imprimatur of 
His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Strongly bound in cloth. 6d. and 
upwards. 


CATHOLIC PIETY. 





Royal 32mo. Containing the Ordinary of the Mass. With Imprimatur 
of His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Strongly bound in cloth. 
6d. and upwards. 


DAILY EXERCISE. 





New Edition, with beautiful engravings. Demy 32mo. Strongly 
bound in cloth. 6d. and upwards. 


CATHOLIC BELIEF ; 





By the Very Rev. JosEPH FAA DI BRuNO, D.D. Sixth Edition. 
470 pp., in stout Wrapper. Price 6d. (net) ; post free 84d. 


‘* The Cheapest and most effective Book of Controversy ever issued.” 
&e., &c., &e. 





LONDON: 28, ORCHARD ST., W., and 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 











